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CAREY WAS FEELING MORE LONELY THAN USUAL WHEN HE CAUGHT SIGHT OF ELAINE AND PAUSED TO SPEAK, 


THE TEMPTATION OF ELAINE. 
{A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
Poor little Mra. Norris had been buried two 


days, and the ogg Claremont began to won- | 


der what Elaine, young sister-in-law, would 
do, and what would become of the three litéle 
children now orphaned, 

_Elsine had held along and earnest consulte- 
tion with Mr, Pomfret, the vicar, and had already 
resolved on her future line of conduct ; and now 
. caly waited her lover’s coming to declare her 

nD, 


She stood under the old apple tree, now In full 
blossom—a slim, small figure, with a pale, - 
bred looking face, paler by contrast with 
blask dress ; and low upon the snowy brow and | 
the delicate throat lay masses pgp Sean nut- 








brown hair ; froia beneath shadowing lashes the 
purple eyes looked steadily ; the mouth was 
sweet yet resolute. 

A boy of ten years lay at her feet, playing lazily 
with the falling pink and white leaves ; at a 
little distance a girl a year younger was chasing 


a butterfly ; and a tiny tot of six clung | 


loving fiugera to “‘ auntie’s” skirts. 
Presently a man, young and handsome, drew 
near, and opened the little wooden gate, and 


came towards Elaine with an exultant look upon | 


his face, 
She moved slowly to meet him, 


“I am glad you have come, Gerard,” and the 


low, sweet voice, in its sadness and sweetness, | 
| made her weak. Her voice was very tremulous 


seemed to belong peculiarly to her cast of 


Elaine gently disengaged the clinging finger, 
and as soon as thechildren were beyond earshot, 
6a — 


“You have news for me, Gerard, and very good 
newa, too.” 

‘Yea; I’ve gob an appointment at last, and 
sail for India in a month,” 

“Todia!” she echoed, with a sound of passion- 
ate pain in her voice. ‘ Oh, Gerard 1” 

“Are you afraid to venture eo far with me, 
love? I have signed an agreement to hold the 
berth eight years. A man may make hie fortune 
over there; so at last—at last, my dear, I may 
claim my wife |!” 

She was only twenty, and her love for him 


tures, | as she , 
Send the children away,” imperiously ; “I| “You must wait for me longer yet, Gerard. I 


want to talk to you.” 


The boy rose somewhat sulkily at ber bidding, | 


but put out a hand to his sister, 
“Come along, Eva; we'll go and play with 


} Mab.” 


cannot go with you,” 

Hie eyes flashed. 

**Not go with me? Did you not promise to 
marry mé as soon as I could providea home? [ 
don’t understand this change, Elaine,” 
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‘My promise was given before Rosa’s death ; 
an hour before the end she implored me to give 
my word never to leave the children—to be as a 
mother to them until they were old enough to 
work for themselves,” 

“You don’t expect meto burden myself with 
three children at the outset of my life!” 

*"No, no,” trembling very much, and laying 
ber hands upon his that shrank from the contact, 

“ And you will consider them before me? You 
love them beat 1” coldly. 

“Ob, no—no! But I have given my word. I 
dare not break it,” and the pallor of her face in- 
creased, “ Thiok of those poor orphans, Gerard, 
and forgive me thai I have so disappointed you, 
Remember how good Rosa and Vivian were to 
me through my childhood. Saall IT uvgratefully 
forget that! If I do not care for the little ones, 
who will?” 

“Send them to thelr mother’s relatives,” 

‘*T have written them; but there is not one 
willing to lend a helping hand; you know how 
angry they were at poor Rosa's mésalliance. Her 
children suffer for her ‘folly,’ as they call it,” 

* Why should you burden yourself with them ? 
There ia the parish,” almost brutally. 

“Ob, Gerard! My.gwn brother's children!” | 
witb indignant remonatrance, ‘You cannot mean 
that! I will work for them, acb for them, love 
them—be their mother, if Heaven will grant me 
strength and wisdom ; but forgive me !——oh, my 
dearest heart !—forgive me! I cannot desert 
them even for you,” 

“Then you have never Joyed me!” Gercely. 
“TI should be all in all to you,” 

“Ah!” she cried; “you will never know how 
much you have been and are to me, or how my 
whole heart cries out to me to promise you any 
and everything ; how it wars with my conscience, 
and bids me remember eelf and self’s happiness. 
Gerard,” piteously, “ help me to do my duty,” 

“ Your duty is to me,” still angry. “I have 
the greatest claim upon you, and the first,” 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘IT must remain at Claremont,” and now her 
voice broke into low sobs, but Gerard’s face grew 
darker and more cruel. “ But when the children 
are grown up, and want me no more, when your 
time of absence is expired, if you love me then, 
and return to nie, you will find me still true and 
willing to be your wife,” 

He laughed harehly. 

“Thank you ; the progpect fs inviting. I may 
go out alone, and live alone for sight years ; may 
wait until you have spent your firet youth and 
best love on three wretched children! See here, 
Elaine, I will be all to you or nothing at all.” 

The piteous white face, the trembling form did 
not move his angry heart to pity ; and when she 
crept nearer, shaken with eighs and sobbing tears, 
he eeized her hands and held her at arm's length 
from him, whilst he glowered upon her with a 
look in which love had no part. 

“Qh!” she murmured; “T thought you 
would have helped me to do right, Gerard. I 
don’: know you in this mood—are you very— 
very angry with mef—so angry you cannot 
compaseionate my loneliness and sorrow, and 
the struggie which is almost too great for me?” 

‘* You need know neither loneliness nor sorrow, 
and the struggle is of your own election; you 
must make your choice now, aud it will be for all 
time. Nemember, it is my happiness at stake— 
perhaps your own. Will you, or will you not, 
marry ine now | 

One swift, sharp pang, one passionate inward 
prayer for help, then her chin sank on her bosom 
as her snewer came hrokenly and faintly,— 

** T cannot.” 

“ This is your final decision }”’ his voice hoarse 
with disappointed love and great rage. 

“Ohl if you could see my heart, and all its 
iove, ita grief, you would pity and forgive that 
which seems hard In. me. I will never break 
faith with you. I will be true to you, ay though 
I were your wife; but I will not marry you 
now.” 

** Then,” flinging her hands from him, “ you 
Will never be my wife,” 

His face was livid. 

“T absolve you from your fealty,” with angry 
scorn, . 








“You have shown me how Hittle I am re-_ 


cessary to you ; and, perhaps, it is well you have 
done so—certainly it is best we should part ! I 
wish to Heaven I had never seen you! I shall 
always repent my folly in loving you,” and he 
turned on his heel, 

She could not see him go thus ; she followed 


and clung about him, sobbing he was very cruel, |. 


praying him not to break her bruised heart, to 
have some compassion on her abject misery. 

With an oath he tried to unclasp her fingers 
from his arm, but in her frenzied love she was 
strong, and would not be shaken off. 

“At least,” she cried, “ kiss me, good-bye, 
for the sake of old days; for Heaven's sake 
don’t part from me in anger, I—I—canact 
bear it.” 

"You. have chosen,” he answered, coldly, 
“there ean be no farewell between us.” 

She released him then, and fell awey from 
him, her face so drawc and ghastly as to ‘be 
beyond ition, and.in her sweet eyes there 
was a look would rémember through all the 
days and years to come. 

She did not speak, she did not strive any 
wet to satay him, so he moved quickly from 

r. 

He never turned to look at her, he made no 
motion of farewell, and still she stood under the 
apple-tree watching with wide wild eyes that 
saw bim and him only in all .the fair world 
around. 

Tae flickering golden and green lightexplaying 
amongst the leaves chased each other over her 
ghastly face, shone upon the anguished eyes, 
made bright patches upon her sombre dress and 
clasped white hande. 

Gerard had reached the gate. Ah! surely he 
would turn to look at her, and, turning, would 
relent ! : 

No; he swung the gate wide open and passed 
through, not staying to close it, not casting be- 
hiad one farewell glance. 

He trod the dusty road with firm and hasty 
step; then a cluster of beeches hid him from 
her, and her last hope died out, 

With slow, heavy feeb she trod the narrow 
path to the house, stumblingly, uacertainly. 

Fred cried to her to join their game—she 
did not hear. 

Mab boisterously embraced her knees—too 
small to reach the slender waist. She put the 
child aside. 

Little Eva clasped her fingers, and purred out 
pretty childieh words of love, Even these she 
could not bear. 

She broke from the brother and siaters, and at 
last reached a quiet room where she might be 
alone with her mighty grief, her bruised and 
stricken love, 5 

Ab ! how gaily the children’s voices rang out ; 
how happy they were, how soon they had for- 
gotten the dead mother, “as they will forget me 
when I am dead,” Elaine thought very bitterly ; 
and in her tender heart wondered bad she done 
well to send Gerard away; and at his memory 
her tears began to fall. 

“Ohi” she sobbed, “I would have been con- 
tent to wait for eight long years, so that in the 
end I was his dear wife! I should not, I could 
not have failed him ;” and again, ‘‘T waa selfish 
even to hope it would content him ; there are 
women falrer and better than IJ, what wonder if 
he forgets me!” 

The pleasant warm afternoon wore by, and still 
she lay upon a couch with hidden face, and once 
she rnp rs sloud, cae Rosa! Rosa! it was cruel 
to go great a thing of me! I so young, ao 
weak, and loving Gerara so well!” . 

Five o'clock struck, and she heard the tink- 
ling of cups and saucers, and knew the children’s 


tea hour had come; she rose and pushed back | 


her heavy hair, mechanically twisted into neat- 
ness a cof] that had fallen, and entered the 
achoolroom, 

A middle-aged woman, her one servant, looked 
up and exclaimed at her pallor and her. swollen 
lids. “ Dear, dear! Miss Elaine,” she in 

ntle rebuke, “crying won't bripg _ the 

ead, and the poor mistress is happier in ven 
than she ever could be here.” 





The gir!’s white fingers toyed 

“J fs not that, Dorcas,”the said; with o 
shiver, “ Mr, Massey will not come here any 
more. 

She felt she should go mad unless ehe con- 
fided her trouble to one who cared for her, 


‘ “Tt is worsé than that, 
going to India in a mon 
accompany him. How cou 
mised Rosa to etay with the ehikire 
would be true, but he was too 
so he has gone. Oh, Dorcas! 
_ that I who am so young should have nothing 
t misery.” 


Before Dorcas could answer the children burat 


“65 
oe 


cheek upon Elaine’s hand; 
way implored her not to cry. 
Xt last night came; the children were all 
asleep, there was scarcely a sound to break the 
sweet silence ; na song from any. bird, no voice of 
man, no ¢ry of antmal-echoed@ under the starry 
aby, and E’aine crept.thankfally to her room, 

b was before sbe —s when ehe 
oS coe the pone be hear the patter 
she in the grey m pa 
of rain upon the leaves about her window, and 
thought in a dull way how tiresome the. ren 
would prove throvgh this long day of confine. 
ment indoors, ; 

She drested slowly, wondering painfully if 
Gerard would t and return to her; then 
she went down listleasly, and appliec herself to 
the duties that the heavy hours Ligaen “9 her, 

Bat no Gerard came, and the ren were 


especially troublesome; they t up ua- 
learned lessons, they drew absurd res, sup- 
‘instead of 


posed to represent men and 
attem: heir sums ; then Mab pinched Fred, 
Sik reall be cnn Sioa, nad the schoolroom 


“Children! children!” Eisine -said,  dis- 
tractedly, “your noise drives me "and 
finding they took advantage of her listlessnes» 
and apparent illness she dismissed them. 

For a few moments she won quiet ; then there 
came the sound of a fall, followed by a piercing 


ecream. 
‘She ran into the hall to find Eva lying prone 
upon the mat at the foot of the staircase, and* 
heard from Mab that in attempting to slide down 
the balustrade she had fallen down several stairs. 

Peace being restored, and a strip of brown 
paper saturated with vinegar having been placed 
upon Eva's temples, Blaine caught up hab and 
cloak and hurried out into the rain and chill. 
wind, 

Almost unconsciously she turned tewards 
Gerard’s home. Reaching the pretty, vineclad 
cottage she looked wistfully over the hedge, but 
saw no sign of life, caught no glimpre of her 
lover, and though she loitered long he did not 
appear. 

Sadly enough she turned homewards, to en- 
counter Mr. Pomfret... He gave her hie arm, 
saying ehe looked ill, and scolding her in » 
fatherly way for being out in such inelemend 
weather. 

“TI could not stay ip,” she answered, “ the 
children were so very troublesome. Oh! Mr. 
Pomfret, I am afraid I have undertaken too 
great a task, that I am neither old nor wise enough 
to supply Rosa’s place.” ° 

He spoke cheerfully and consolingly, but tie 
could not lift the cloud from her heart, where jay 
a burden of which he did not guess, and knowing 


echoed with her ebrill cries, 


“ have been unable to bent ; “a 
; spent another drésry n - tryfog 

buoy with the hope that Ge Massey 
would réturn, a hope that the : Would 


tatile. tas ; : 

Bub ine knew on it was useless x whe erick 
new trial, and set he to work \with 
raolktiie. Poor Elaine ! life wae very dark and 

cruel to her, and she was so young, Fog 
Ten years ago when her father dist and left 
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her alone in the world, save for her brother Vi 
who was ® poor curate, she had been recei 
into bis home, welcomed and loved by his young 
wife, Rosa, & of considerable standing, who 
had augered her friends beyond hope of pardon, 
‘and elected a life of genteel poverty for her dear 
love’s rake. 

- Elaine had been very happy, and as the children 
came she took a delight in helping Rosa to in- 
struct and care for them. She had an annuity 
of forty pounds, which gave her a pleassn} sense 
of independence. At eighteen Gerard Massey, 
returning to Claremont, fell in love with and 
asked her to be his wife, and her life was a story 
-of healthy joys. 

The young man was the son of an officer, who 
had nothing but his pension, and could do litile 
for them, So it was agreed that as they were 
both young their marriage should be delayed 
until Gerard had got some good appointment ; 
he was a civil engineer, and reported clever, 

So matters stood when Vivian fell ill of = fever, 
-contracted duriug his visits to some infected 
cottages. 

Rosa left the children entirely to Elaine, and 
devoted herself to her husband, She allowed 
herself no rest by day or night, scarcely took any 
food, and no exercise. 

Vivian died, and Rosa never recovered her 
‘former health and strength ; slowly she wasted 
away, The doctora called her malady. consump- 
tion, but Elaine’eaid it was a broken heart. 

The farmers and well-to-do folks made up a 
opurse for her, and on the money thus given, 
with the addition of Elaine’s income, they had 
contrived to live and pay their way. 

Now Rosa, too, was dead, and her rich relatives 
would do nothing for her children, although the 
poor mother had implored them from her dying 
bed to be good'to them. Finding all entreaties 
vain she rested her -hopes-on Elsine,, who gave 
the promise she so desired, and in so doing put 
happiness out of her own reach for many a weary 
‘year, 

Now Elaine stood alone in the world, deserted 
by her lover, burdened with cares almost too 
great for her, and seeing no least chance of joy. 
That Gerard had disapointed her ahe would not 
confess even to her own heart ; agaia and again 
she urged upon hereelf'that no man would have 
acted differentiy, thatd) wae unfair to ark or 
hope thab Ke would wait years for her, She 
loved bim, aud ‘could not reproach him ; she saw 
him—through rose-coloured spectacles, and not 
‘as he was. 

He was not bad, only selfish, with » wonder- 
ful idea of his own dignity and importance ; 
exacting ‘and jealous, so jealous ‘that he had 
hated to eee her fondle the Nitle ones; he was 
obstinate, too, and quite incapable of valuing at 
its true worth the heroic sacrifice of self, of love 
and joy that she had‘made, 

Now he kept aloof from her, busying himself 
with final arrangements for his journey ; miser- 
able, but too proud to seek her, or give any 
token of his. love; but he heard from others 
what she was doing, of the little school she was 
establishing and where already six pupils shared 
eq the children the advantages of her instruc- 

on. 

_ Well, if she preferred a life of drudgery to a 
nome with him, let her go !” 

The Wlacs and laburnuma were In full ‘bloom, 
the guelder roses were changing from green to 
be oe the spring air was odorous with mani- 
fold scen 


The day of , 
near, but he eno sign, he sent no message of 
love or he lation, although bis heart cried 
out for the girl who, day by day, was learniug 
more bitterly the utter folly of hops, 

mii a parierey tere or 
ce it save o orcas; if she. never 

and the faint smile that played so rarely “tout 

her lips could not reach her eyes and disperse the 

shadows there, who eaw, who cared ? ' 

If often her face bore traces of tears, and her 
helpful hands were restless, none came to com- 
fort her—no heart ached with pity for her pain! 
if her days were wearisome, . 
sleepless, abe never complained, but toiled on— 


departure was drawlog very | 





and her nights | 


gentle, loving, sympathetic—rulivg the household 
THY orm, teighs J lipped past, and each 
e warm, bright days 8 past, 2 
morning the girl murmured to herself,— 

" Another day less for hope, Ob, Heaven ! let 
him come to-day ?” 

But his step never sotiuded on the trim path, 
his shadow never fell athwart the lawn, or across 
the low windows, his voice never broke in upon 
her silent musings. Sometimes a feeling came 
upon her that he was near, and she would look 
up with a sudden flush upon her cheeks, a 
tumultuous happiness in her heart; then sicken- 
ing with the miserable delusion she would cover 
her eyes and moan in a hopeleas, helpless way 
pitiful to hear. 

One day she walked with the little ones 
under the golden-tasselled laburnums, along the 
white road, and saw Gerard coming towards her, 
and Miss Pomfret was with him, With beatiug 
heart and moat uncertain steps, with eyes that 
failed to see even his dear face, she kept on her 
way, 

Surely he would pause to speak; surely he 
had forgiven her } 

Fred ‘cried getly,— 

“Oh! Mr. Massey! Mr. Massey!” and ran 
to welcome him; but Gerard put him aside in 
silence, and with ove cold, condemning glance 
into Elaine’s beautiful eyes, passed on with a 
frigid bow. 

low of bitterest psin escaped from the 
quivering ps, and Miss Pomfret hastened to her 

“ Elaine, my dear, you are (1! Lean on me,” 

She shook her head, 

“Go away! Go back to him ; he fs wafting, 
and I do not need you!” 

The words sounded ungracious, but she did not 
mean them to be so, and the girl beside her, 
guessing this, in silence obeyed her. 

‘The oe Oras before her, only now 
and again Fred would pause to say, vindic- 


hae Cr 
©] bate Mr. Massey !” 

Aud In some way she reached a pleasant mwea- 
dow. She sent them to gather hawthorn, and 
sat down under a hedge, and strove for calmness, 
The butterflies, golden and white, danced and 
fluttered before her; the flies kept up a con- 
tinual buzz, aod deep in the hearts of the wild 
roses the bees gathered sweets. The air was 
full of delicate scents and sounds peculiar tio a 
eummer day, the sky was an intense blue-—so 
deep, 80 soft, that Eva said it looked as if one 
could “stick pins into it;” but Elaine was blind 
and deaf to all these thing#, because of the wild 
cry In her soul, the hungering, despised love that 
would not be satisfied, because he had not found 
it a good thing, & treasure worth years of wait- 
ing arid patient labour. 

The children’s voices rang out gaily as they 
ran to aud fro, or rolled.in fresh, cool grass. 

After a long, lovg time they returned to her, 
and the girls clung about her, Suddenly she 
drew them near, and clasped Fred’s hands in hers, 
crying, through a passion of teare,— 

“Oh! be good to me, my dears, be good to 
me; for you have cost. me cruel pain!” . 

They were frightened; they could not comfort 
her, but shrauk away from her dismayed, and 
this very action led her lost. control. 

** Let us go,” she said, steadily, ° it is getting 

te,” 


, And so they returned to the Mah sned, and in 
Amoment forgot their feara, chatted gaily; 
but Elaine, walking slowly and painfully, spoke 
to her heart in the language of despair, and 
thought that she should never again be glad, 
never again. find beauty in things in 
hts and eounds that once delighted her, 
hat evening she stole alone to Gerard's home; 
{bt was in the delicious odorous dusk, and she was 
hidden by the sweetbriar hedge. Standiog there 
like a Peri, she could ace Gerard seated at a table 
writing, whilet bis father read his daily le 
As she looked in her lover's face, aaw the 
atern lines upon it, the unusual palior of cheek 
and brow, she understood how much he, too, bad 
suffered, and, as though she had been guilty of 
some great sin towards him,"sbe stretched out 


her bands, murmuriog,— 








“Forgive me ; forgive me, dear 1” ~ 

con she a or ne Shes: Soy ae cb Pn = 
y purple eyes, he pushed aside his pa 

rose, spoke a few words to his father, and together 

they walked into the little garden, 

She stooped lower, and listened to that dear, 
well-known voice, trembling the while lest she 
should be discovered, 

Gerard spoke of indifferent things only, but biz 
tones made trivial words sound well and wisely 
to this foolish little woman, who believed him to 
be the noblest and best of men, 

At last ho spoke her name, and her heart 
throbbed against her eide. 

“T saw Elaine Norris this morning,” he asic, 
coldly. 

And Mr. Massey made answer, — 

“ Poor girl! 1 think you have beer too hard 
with her, Gerard !” 

The young man laughed shortiy,— 

“We won't quarrel about that, father; ehe 
has made shipwreck of my life, and you can’t 
eee me to be very forbearing and tender to 

! 
"Of course she could notexpech you to wait 
an indefinite number of years for ber, bub at 
least you might have parted friends. I think 
she has acted nobly towards the children.” 

Gerard muttered something ugly under his 
breath ; then said fiercely, — 

“Tt will be wiser not to discuss the subject ; 
Miss Norris never really loved me, or she would 
have left all for me, To quote Tennyeon,— 


“ T ava shamed tarough all my nature, to have loved 

ao slight a thing.” 

And the wretched girl stole away through the 
gathering night, moaning,— 

'* Oh, cruel! cruel! i wish I had not come } 
I wish I had not come {” then paused at the turn 
of the road to breathe a prayer for the man she 
so loved, and for whom she would do anything 
but break her promice to a dead woman. 

Two days later he was leaving Claremont for 
eight years, and she resolved he should not go 
without s farewell; she had no hope of aught 
but pardon from him, but even that would be 
good to her wounded heart, Yes, she would 
write, pray him to seeher once more for the sake 
of bappier days ; and this was the note she sent: 

“ Because of old daye, and for the sake of 
beppler times, I cannot let you go without one 
effort to win your forgiveness for the cruel dis- 
appointment I have made you suffer, It is your 
pardon, and only that, I dare ask or hope for, I 
try to comfort myself with the thought that you 
cannot refuse so small a thing to one to whom 
you once gaye so much. It may be we shall 
never gee cach other again; one of us. may die 
during the term of your absence, Oh! then, 
give your pardon. I know your heart, and how 
it would grieve if you heard J had died uncon- 
soled ; how my last hours had been embittered 
by memory of your anger. I do not ask to see 
you ; the meeting would be too cruel for both-— 
but I beg a line, a message from you. For love's 
sake, for Heaven's sake, do not refuse!” 

Gerard read these words with darkening brow 
and curling lip ; if che had weakly broken her 
word to Rosa, and consented to go with him, he 
would freely have forgiven the mirery- she had 
made him suffer; but that she should hold to 
her resolve angered him until he forgot jusiles 
and courtesy alike. He tore the paper in frag- 
ments, and decided, in his own mind, to send no 


ly. 

TRV earily Elaine waited for some kindly mev- 
sage ; she never doubted he would send ene, only 
suapence wae so hard to bear ; slowly the golden 
day wore on, and at every etep upon the gravel 
she started, sick and faint, with expectation and 
longing. 

Evening came, aud still she sat a motionless 
form at her window, and watched, hour after 
hour, until she knew it was too late to receive 
envy token that night ; she tried to think that he 
had struggled long with his pride and his love, 
and told her heart that, love mus) conquer, and 
to-morrow he himself wonld come; he surely 
could nob go without a good-bye. 

All through that next day she lived in alter- 
nate hope and despair; she went through her 
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duties mechanically, and if the children faltered 
in their lessons she did not know; she scarcely 
could bear the sound of the piano sending out 
dolorous and uncertain notes from under the 
little unskilful fingers ; and yet when school was 
vended and she could give herself to thought, her 
pain was infinitely worse, and. she could not 
possess her suul with patience, 

Again evening came, still and serene, laden 
with odours and glorious with stars.and the cres- 
cent moon. 

She walked in the garden alone, and as the 
minutes waned and the sky grew darker her heart 
fainted with fear. 

Tt was very late when she entered the house, 
and went in a strange, blind way to her room. 

She knelt by her bed and hid her face, and 
tried to pray, but could find no words, nor any 
mute prayer in her stricken soul—life was so 
utterly crue], so bereft of hope and love. What 
waa there lef: to pray for ? 

With the early dawn she went down and 
strayed once more into the garden, and as she 
Magered she heard the sound of wheels, and, 
looking up, saw Mr, Massey and Gerard on their 
ae | to the station. 

he could not move ; she stood silent with 
piteous white face and anguished eyes, her whole 
attitude suggestive of despair. 

Mr, Massey gave her a kindly greeting as they 
drove by, but Gerard only bowed with an added 
sternness about his mouth, and in an instant they 
were whirled from her sight. 

**Oh!" she cried, “it would have been kinder 
to kill me! Oh, Heaven! how shall I bear it ?” 
and wrung her pretty hands in her impotent 


despair. 

But all that day ehe sat in her echoo) teaching 
aud directing ; and so for many days and months 
and years she would tread the hard way, and live 
her lonely life in patience and quiet strength. 

People said she had faded sorely, but there was 
that in her face would keep [t always lovely, 

te its sadness and sharpened outlines, 
wo years paseed, and she heard nothing of 
Gerard, received no word from him; and if he 
had forgotten her or no che could not tell. Then 
came an event which broke for awhile the 
monotony of the village. 

Fred rushed in one August day excitedly, cry- 
ing that Mr, Vanrenan, the squire, was returning 
homethe following week, and there were to be grand 
doings, as he had been absent ten years; the 
belis were to be rung, and arches erected to wel- 
come him back, and Mr, Pomfret was going to 
give « feast to the villagers, and all was to be a 
surprise to Mr, Vanrenan. 

Elaine listened carelessly, not knowing then 
what an influence Carey Vanrenan would have 
upon her life ; remembering him only as a dark, 
bandsome man who had suddenly disappeared 
from Claremont because of a great and terrible 
calamity that bad Jaid hie home bare, and driven 
him away a miserable exile. 


CHAPTER II. 


Carey VANRENEN looked round the church 
with an air of languid curiosity. Many a face 
had passed away since last he sat in the old pew 
—many & voice that had been ready with homely 
cordiality to greet “the squire ” was cilenced for 
ever, 

A look of more than ordinary melancholy 
settled in his sombre eyes, and he almost wished 
he had not returned to Claremont; but bis 
estate needed his supervision, his people 
clamoured loudly for him, so he would stay in 
their midat. - 

The quiet service went on uninterruptedly, and 
his thoughts wandered to the past, drifted into 
darker, stormier channels, and his face took an 
older, wearfer look, as if he had tasted life’s 
pleasures, its hopes, and ambitions, and found 
them dead sea-fruit, - 

With a sigh he roused bimself at lash and 
glanced round, and in that moment saw a face 
thab seemed new to him ; it stood out in paleand 
clear relief against the sombre pillar by which its 
owner sat, . 





It was the face of a young girl, delicately 
chiselled, beautiful despite its wanness, with » 
beauty that suggested sorrow heroically and 
uncomplainingly borne ; the lovely mouth with 
its downward curve told its own pathetic story, 
fhe purple eyes, so clear and stil), were yet 
shadowed with a grief of no ordinary nature, It 
was long since Carey Vanrenan had looked twice 
at any woman, but for the remainder of that 
service his eyes turned often towards thad 
motionless figure, that tender face. 

He found himself hazarding guesses at her 
identity, weaving impossible storles of romance 
sround her, even wondering what her Christian 
name was, and striving to remember one quite 
suitable to her, 

He was quite near her when they left the church, 
and heard Mab complain,— 

"' Auntie Elaine, what a long sermon It was. 
Did you think it would ever be ended ?” 

“* Elaine!” Yes, that was just the name she 
should bear, he thought, as he walked to his 
lonely home, 

Hers was such a face as the maid might have 
had who died for love of Launcelot. Then he 
called himself a fool for dwelling thus upon a 
etravge woman’s charms, For aught he knew 
ehe might bea shrew, or worse. He remembered a 
bright, dark face, with eyes of darkest brown, 
that had seemed to respond lovingly to his own 
paesionate glances, and groaning, he said, — 

Oh, Heaven ! shall I ever forget or live it 


| down?” 


That eveniog he walked with Mr, Pomfret 
from church, and before them glided a lithe, 
graceful figure, dressed In some clinging while 
mate 

He recognised it at once, and when Mr, Pom- 
freb suggested they should hasten their steps in 
order “ to overtake Miss Elaine,” he was angry 
with himself for his willingness. 

*T want you to know her,’”’ the clergyman 
sald, simply ; ‘‘she is the noblest girl I have 
met in the whole course of my life,” and Carey 
wondered at the high praise, but did not doubt 
its truth. 

When they joined her she turned with no start 
or visible surprise, and her pale cheek took no 
deeper tinge of colour when Mr. Pompret intro- 
duced his companion to her. Her manner was 
gracious, gentle, and quiet ; but having spoken a 
few words to Vanrenan she gave her attention 
almost wholly to her old friend. 

This was anew experience to the equire, for 
women usually rtoade much of him, “ for my 
wealth’s sake,” he would have said, bitterly. He 
had ample leisure to watch her, and listen to the 
musical clear tones of her voice, and there came 
to him in a flash sorue words of one of Longfellow’s 
most exquisite little poems; unconsciously he 
applied them to her, 


“ Thy dress was like tho lilles and thy soul as pure 
as they ; 
One of God's holy messengers did walk with me 
that day.” 


They bade her good-bye at her own gate and 
then walked on together, and Mr. Pomfret told 
all her sad story to the equire, who said little in 
answer, but felt his interest in this lovely girl 
growing momentarily greater. After that he 
often saw her, sometimes in the garden, some- 
times walking with the children in the meadows 
or on the high road, and 4 certain strange shy- 
ness prevented him joining her, But one day, 
when hie own loneliness seemed more oppressive 
than usual, he saw her gathering the coral fruit 
from one of her barberry bushes and paured to 
speak. 

Miss Norris,” he raid, leaning upon the 
gate, *'T should be glad if you would let me come 
in. ” 


* Come,” she said, simply. ‘I am busy, bat 
not too busy to telk to you.” 

And he went and stood beside her. 

“These are for preserver,” pointing to a basket 
of barberries; “and I am compelled to gather 
them myself, the children being neither tall nor 
careful enough to assist me.” 

“ Let me help you,” he said, surprised, and a 
trifle ashamed of his own eagerness. 

But she accepted his assistance with thab 





gentle, gracious indifference she now showed to 
all 


men, 

** What a pretty place you have,” he said, 
after a pause, “and how neat the beds are!” 

© Yes, An old man, to whom my brother was 
kind, dige and prunes the plants and refuses auy 
remuneration most indignantly, The children 
and Ido the weeding ; {t is healthy amusement 
for us,” 

“Your time must be pretty fully occupied ¢” 
glancing down at her, thinking how lovely she 
wae with that faint rose tinge in her cheeks, She 
answered him quietly and cheerfully,— 

“Yes; Iam always busy. Yousee my school 
has very much increased lately. I bave no idle 
raoments, and I wish for none.” 

She lifted the basket and moved to the next 


bush. 

“You should have allowed me to do that,, 
he said, and a glimmering smile ‘passed over his 
face. 

“Thank you; itis not-heavy, and I am used 
to helping myself ;” the tone was quiet and even, 
but the words ed him, because they placed 
before him such a vivid picture of her marred 
and dezolate life, 

He looked at the slender wrists, the small, slim, 
white hands, that knew no reat, save in the silent 
hours of night ; and a wave of pity rushed ever 
his strong, manly heart, and prompted him to 
say, earnestly, — 

“ Weare both so lonely, Miss Norris, we. shouhi 
have compassion on each other, Will you let me 
be your friend? Iam vain enough to think I 
should not be a useless one.” 

The lovely, purple eyes met his frankly and 


gratefully. 

@. shall be very giad of your friendship,” and 
one cool, elim hand elid into the strong, brown 
one outstretched to meet it; “but I am afraid 
you will econ be weary of comiog bere. I can 
ofter you no amusements.” 

“] want none, I am not so young # man 
that I should rush after pleasures,” a trifie 
bitterly ; '‘ beside you I am old-—-” 

She interrupted him with a slight, slow 


ture. ‘ 
a A man at thirty-four is comparatively young, 
while a woman at thirty is called old.” 

He felt foolishly pleased she knew his age, that 
she took ever so slight an interest in him, only 
he wished that her quiet, gracious manner had 
been less free from shyness, He to long 
for spme sign of affection, some tation in 
speech or ways, when he spoke to her or drew 
near. He almost hated himself for his folly ; he 
boldly said ft was not love he felt for her, only 
an almost fatherly affection—love was not for 
him, nor faith in any woman. And after that 
sunny afternoon in the garden he absented him- 
self for three days, juat to prove the truth of his 
own reasonings ; but on the fourth day he ao 
longed for the sight of her face—the sound of 
her sweet, low voice, with its inflection of 
melancholy—that he rose up, and went oub to 
meet her, 

Tt was Wednesday and a half-holiday with 
her, but she was not in the — so he walked 
up the narrow path to the house and asked for 
her. Dorcas told him she vas lying down with 
a headache, but if he liked he could ge to her. 
The good, old soul saw hie growing admiration 
for her darling, and was quite ready. to foster it; 
she esteemed the squire far more highly thax 
she had -ever esteemed , and already In 
imagination saw Elaice mistress of the Hall and 
the children provided for. . 

With slow, quieb tread Carey Vanrenan 
entered the shaded room where Elaine lay. She 
looked up at hie entrance with a faint, welcom- 
ing smile, but did not attempt to rise, He 
crossed to her. 

“Will it disturb you to have mie here?” he 
asked in a low tone, holding her hand while he 


g e. 
Fakes I like to see you, and am giad oe 
have come,” with pitiless frankness; ‘but 
you must nob ex me to talk. I shall be 
listener thie afternoon, for my headache makes 
me stupid,” 

He drew a chair for himeelf clore to her couch, 
and began to talk im carefully-lowered tones of 
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indifferent things ; and as he talked the golden 
moments slipped away, and he started guiltily 
when five o’clock struck, 

‘T must be going,” he said, rieing reluctantly ; 
"it is the children’s tea-hour.” 

“ And mine too,” she answered ; ‘' but Dorcas 
has promised to attend them to-day.” 

And as she spoke the woman entered with two 
cups of steaming tea. 

Carey sat down again. 

"Now this is good,” he said, leisurely sip- 
plog the fragrant beverage, ‘* but it tempts me 
to inflic) my society upon you for an indefinite 
period. I don’t dine uniil eight; if you are 
tired of me before that time will you please 
say ao?” 

Tp was late in August, and the days were 
shortening fast, so that soon the room was 
almost dark, Then Vanrenan drew up the 
blinds, and there was soft twilight. He felb 
the influence of the time, and an impulse 
seized him to tell her the story of bis life, of 
which as yet she knew but the crudest and 
barest outlines, 

“ Are you very tired?” he said, bending over 
her. “Can you bear to listen to the history of 
my past! o-night the longing bo tell it you is 
upon me gag A 

She read in voice the yearning for sym- 
pathy, aud answered, — 

“T am not tired, Mr. Vanrenan, and my 
head aches less. If not too painful for you to 
tell I shall be glad to listen to your story.” 

Then there came a short silence, after which 
he 7s in low tones full of the shame and 
anguish of the past, and but for the deepening 
shadows Elaine would have seen the terrible 
pallor on his face, the humiliated look in his 
splendid eyes, Without preface he began the 

e,-— 

“At the early age of twenty-one I married 
Caroline Gardiner, a girl two years my junior. 
She was the daughter of a private gentleman of 
good means, and she had known two seasons In 
town, where her beauty had made her very 
popular, She was rather tall, a brunette, with 
the darkeet of dark eyes and the most brilliant 
smile, As you had been two years in Claremont 
before my shame came upon me you probably 
remember her.” 

“No; you were so rarely at the Hall then 
tbat I seldom saw you, and only guessed at 
your identity the first time I saw you in church. 
If it is any relief to speak of her tell me all.” 

“Well, I met and loved her with the blind, 
noreasoning love of early manhood. Men told 
me she was heartless as she was beautiful, but I 
treated thelr words with gayest scorn, and gloried 
to think I had won the prizefor which so many 
had striven in vain. So we were married after 
& short and, to me, ahappy wooing. But even 
in our honeymoon I began to feel Thea missed 
something, and, ashamed of the thought, the 
feeling, tried to make amends to Caroline by 
roses care and love. -Ah ! Heaven, how I loved 


“I found she did not understand me, cared 
nothing for my pursults, was of a nature alien 
to my own, could not comprehend the strength 
of a whole and entire love, and yet I was happy. 
I worshipped her ; I spent my days in con 
pleasures for her, and laviehing jewels and gauds 
upon her, 

"She was naturally lively, and our wills never 
clashed, nor did we bave one quarrel until we 
had been married eighteen months, and Caro- 
_ 8 firat child lay dead in the quiet cemetery 

are. 

“ After its death she seemed melancholy, and I 
took her to my alster’s at Hastings, thinking she 
would benefit by the change. : 

“Lucy had married Colonel Lake then, and 
was to start in a few weeks for India, so she had 
her house full of old friends of whom she wished 
to take farewell, 

“ Amovg them was a Captain Roger Hepworth, 
& Cashing, handsome fellow of six or seven-and- 
twenty, From the first he admired Caroline 
greatly, and I wae proud of tis admiration, for 
what man desires to marry a woman no other 
min ever found fair? But presently his atten- 
tions to her became so marked, and manuer 





towards him so manifestly partial that I sharply 
remonstrated, and hence our first quarrel, Oaro- 
line eeemed penitent, and promised amendment, 
My sister politely intimated to Hepworth that 
he must leave the house, aud I rejoiced to think 
we should see him no more, He left Hastings, 
but a year after we met him at a mutual friend’s, 
and the old intimacy was renewed between 
Caroline and him, although I did not then know 
it, Each was guarded in manner—studiously 
courteous, but no more-—and I praised my wife's 
obedience to my wishes, Our second child was 
born then, and the only thing that grieved me 
greatly was her coldness towards it. She never 
ondled it or spoke of it as young mothers do, 
Its very crying angered her. She was never 
willing to remain at home, and dragged me from 
féte to concert, from concert to ball-room or 


opera. 

“ Suddenly ehe developed a lové for the coun- 
try and & longing to return home, Somewhat 
reluctantly I allowed her tc go alone, I being 
then unable to leave town on account of some 
legal business, This concluded, I at ouce came 
down to Claremont, and was met by the awful 
intelligence that my wife had left home, husband 
and child for the sake of Captain Hepworth. 

**T think for hours I was mad, although I did 
not rave or cry out, for my shame had stricken 
me-dumb, but at last I roused myself, and fol- 
lowed in the track of the fugitives. I traced 
them as far as Leicester, but there lost all clus 
to them. 

‘* A few days after I received a lawyer's letter, 
requesting me, on the part of his client, my wife, 
to sue for a divorce. I was calmer then, and 
saw that it would be best for me to free myself 
from her, 

“I cannot tell you of my agony and shame 
through all that disgraceful time. It is enough 
to say that judgment was given for me, and 
Caroline ab once married Hepworth, and sailed 
for India. My sister, Mrs. e, once met her 
at Bombay, and wrote me that her coquetries 
there were so ounced that prudent wives 
held aloof from her, That is all I know of her.” 

“And the child?” Elaine questioned piti- 
fully, “Was that no comfort to you in your 
trouble }” 

‘Thank Heaven it died! I would not have 
had it live to inherit its mother’s shame. After 
I was free I left Claremont, determining never 
to return. I have kept my resolve for ten years ; 
but now I feel it unmanly to remain away longer. 
My estate wants me, and my people will be 
better under my immediate supervision, The 
grief that sapped the good from my life is an 
old ~~ and, i never to be forgotten, I as 
now a hope of happiness more serene and ‘ect 
than that I used to know,” “ 

She did not guess what that hope was. Her 
thoughts dwelt most upon his sorrow, and her 
pod voice was full of sweet compassion, as she 

“T cannot tell you what pity your story excites 
in my heart. Iam glad you have told it me, 
It has drawn me away from too Intent brooding 
over my own troubles, Until to-night I thought 
mine the hardest of hard lots, But yours fs 
infinitely more cruel than mine, because shame 
accompanied it.” 

She put out one small, slim hand and Jaid it 
on his in token of her sympathy. Carey longed 
to lift ip to his lips and kiss it passlonately. He 
‘as even tempted to catch the little figure to 
himeelf, but he felt she did not love him, and 
perhaps some recollection of his former unhappi- 
ness kept back his confession, It might be there 
was still a germ of distruet In his heart, lon 
ego sown by Caroline, He rose slowly an 
prepared to go, 

** Good-bye,” he said, a tender inflection in 
his tone, “ Life has beex very cruel with you, 
but one day things will change, and your joy 
will be only greater because of past trouble,” and 
with that he left her, 

She ley silent until the echo of his stepa had 
died away, and a faint smile played about her 
lips. His words had conveyed another meaning 
to her than he had intended. 

Tt was not of Carey Vanrenan she thought as 
she lay there, but Gerard Matrsey, 





“One day things will change.” ‘The hope 
those words stirred in her tender heard was 
that he would return to her fond as of old, her 
faithful knight. Did he think of her at all? 
Yes, At firat her memory was always with him. 
Her white face and anguished eyes haunted him, 
and many a tims he was tempted to write and 
plead his cause with her once more. But the 
pleasures and business of hie life soon caused him 
partially to forget her, He was arising mau, 
and his handsome presence, bis debonair manner, 
made him very popular. 

Mothers and daughters schemed to entrap him, 
but he now liked his bachelor freedom too well! 
lightly or inconsiderately to yield it, His nature 
had suffered a great change in the last two years, 
His selfishness hod become inordinate, and his 
pleasures were sometimes such he would have 
blushed for very shame could Elaine have known 
them. He enjoyed himself, trod the broad anc 
pleasant ways of life, lUttle recking what came 
to the sweet-faced girl he had left in bitter 
anger, 

So things were with him when Carey Van- 
renan told Elaine his sister, Mra, Lake, was 
returning to England with her only child, a 
girl named Jemay, whose delicacy necessitated 
her leaving India. He expected them to arrive 
In October, and Elaine said,— 

‘Tt will be very hard for Colonel Lake to parb 
with both wife and child,” 

“Oh, Lucy is going back to him. She will 
probably remain in Evgland uct longer than a 
month. She wants to place Ismay ab a school 
where ehe will be gently treated. The vacations 
she will, of course, epend with me. I shall be 
glad if you will allow her to come up here and 
play with the children,” 

“They will be glad to hsve her companionship. 
Poor little soul, how strange and lonely she will 
feel |” 

" Not if you will be good to her,” he said, lean- 
Ing towards her, “I shall bring Lucy ‘to ses you, 
if I may. I want you to know each other, for I 
am very proud of your friendsh'p, Miss Elaine.” 

‘© You are very kind to say so,” gently, “ but 
the days are shorter and brighter when you 
come,” and the pretty speech in {ts frankness 
wounded him sorely, 

If she would only tremble and blush at his 
approach, or uader word or look of his! But her 
eyes methia calmly, her cool hand did not 
tremble in his olose clasp, and he kxow that as 
yet he was nothing to her but a pleasant com- 
panion and friend. 

The autumn had come, and the crimson, 
yellow, and brown leaves were beginning to fall ; 
but the garden was one blaze of colour, with 
dahlias, single and double asters, and warigolde. 
Here and there some late geraniums and verbena, 
with a spray or two of heliotrope, yet lingered, 
as if loth to leave a world so bright, 

Elaine gathered blossoms indiecriminately, ab 
last loitering by a fine specimen of ‘* Love lies 
bleeding.” Carey stood by her, and looked dows 
into her pale, swéeb face, 

* Don’t gather that, you have already stripped 
your garden. When these,” touching the flowers 
in her hand—" are gone you must let me send 
you some from my conservatories,” 

“ Thank you,” frankly, “I could never refuse 
a single blossom, and a whole bouquet tempts me 
to petty larcency. You are very good, Mr, 
Vanrenan,” 

“Then give me some mark of approval,” 
smiling. *‘‘May I have this?” drawing a spray 
of heliotrope from her hand, She nodded arsent, 
anc then spoke, softly,— 

“ Just now the season Is beautiful, but when ib 
is a little older it will have nothing to render it 
attractive but the carysanthemums, and as for 
winter—oh! I shiver at the mere thought of ite 
coming.” 

“You like warmth, light, melody ; all sweet 
scents and sounds?” interrogatively. 

"Yes, but [have another reason for hating 
winter. Poor little Eva falls a victim to bron- 
chitis at the least suspicion of cold, Last year I 
was afraid she would die of it.” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Why isn’t there some good man to take care 
of you and the children ! The burden you elected 
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—— too heavy for you. Leb me help you, 

Hiis volee sounded strange because of his eup- 
‘pressed-pataton, but she did not seem to heed it, 
His worde had reopened an old wound, and she 
had growa'very pale, Still she spoke quietly, 
only answériog the latter part of his apeech, 

“You are‘the greatest help ‘and “best “friend 
we have,” F could not further encroach upou 
your goodness,” 

“Cannot you consider me fn the light of an 
elder brother? Your interests Ye very near my 
aeart,”’ i 

“ If it pleases you to know it,” she answered, 
gently, “I have perfect confidence in, and reliance 
upon you, There is noone to whom f would 
sooner go for help thau yourself, Mr. Vanrenan,” 
aud he was obliged to be content with that aseu- 

‘nce of her trust, ; 

Oase evening be found her busy sewing, and 
‘rew her work from her hands with a tender 
authority 

* You must allow yourself some reat,” he said. 
“+ You are wearing yourself toa shadew, and you 

annot afford to be £1,” i : 

“Sali I must work ; I am not rich enough ”—- 
emiling feebly, because she was so weary—“ I 
am not rich encugh to employ a, dreasmaker for 
the children, This,” touching the soft crimaou | 
material, “is a frock for Eva, and I wanted, to 
diaish id to-night.” 

Oxace again the slim, busy fingers. plied the 
needie, and, Carey looked on pitifully. Suddenly 
he rose, and dafd his hand upon her shoulder, 





‘* Could, L cannot bear to see you eo oppressed 
with uncongenfal tasks, If—if you would allow 
ae to.assist you pecuniarily I should be very 
happy. 

A deep flush croszed her face. 

*‘ No, [could not. allow. thats friends .ehould 
never pose eagh to the other as debtor and,credi- 
tor, and-I could acseph nothing asa, gift, from 
you, 

She bad.spoken gentiy, but he burat out 
al most flercely,— 

 'Paore you are wrong; betweea friends there 
should be no question of payment, or hesitation 
in accepting a free gift... By granting me the | 
requeat. I proffer you would confer. great happi- 

238 upon me.” 

“Lam eure of that, but, the obiigation under 
which Ighould then labour would .weigh .wpon 

1¢,and make me constrained with you., You 
would ast wish that, Mr. Vanrenan ?”’ 

“No, gul I believa you are mistaken, Think 
f maas your guardian, your ‘protector. T am 
old enough to assume the character,” smilivg 
somewhat bithorly. “Let me ipive you substan 
tial proof of mwy—my. friendship.” He. bent ao 
»w over her that she felt bis quick. breath  stire 
ring the litt!s rings of halr sbout her: forehead, 
She looked up suddenly, and saw a wew expres. 
gion on hfe face, a now light In his.eses. For a 
moment she was atartled and afraid, but ‘Swhen 
she looked again she saw nothing but the ‘oftdi- 
nary ¢slm, and fancied herself mistaken, ‘Sha 
epoke.in steady tones,— 

“Tack nothing more substantial of you they 
your sympathy ; for the rest I am able to -he!p 
myself, You must not think me ungrateful’; { 
am not that. Bat Ihave learned to stand 











alone.” 

“ And you so young!" he said) pitifully, and 
vhitd ! 

Young!” with her slow, sad ‘smile, ‘My 


vouth seems very far away, so far that I aome- 

mes «question if in is pov a dream, too beautffal 
to be lasting or real ;” then she drew her fingers 
from his, and went on again with her work. 

He sat and watched her with love-laden eyes 3 | 
ahe was so dear to him, so dear! and he had so j 
light a hope of winning her. 

His heart ached and bled for her as he 
thought of the bitter waters through which ebe | 
had passed, and the rovgh way whith now she 
trod ; he longed to take her to ‘the haven of bis 
bosom to shield her from storms and trials, but 


‘lasped lier fingers closely fn hig own, . ‘ ect 
, 

| 
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lingered with the man who had proved so terribly 
unworthy of her, 

Tn such wise the days and weeks slipped by 
almost unheeded, and Carey Vonrenan went to 
Southampton to meet Mrs, Lake and her child. 

He brought them by easy stages to Claremont, 
for Iamay war yet very weak. 

All that the girl ed was new and strange to 
her, and impreseéd her wich a certain sense of 
fear, for the tloaé lay white on tree and field, 
and unth then frost had been unknown to her. 

But a great and sudden love for her uncle had 
sprung up In the little Anglo-Indian’s heart, and 
she would nestle by him and clazp hls strong 
brown fingers with her white lissome ones, 

She wos singularly like him in «@ delicate, femi- 
nine way; sie liad the same wating black hatr, 
the same great, dark, expreasive eyes, the same 
firmness of mouth and chin. 

Ha talked to Lucy and Ismay of Elaine, and 
expressed a hope that his niece would fiad con- 
genfal compantons at Milton Cottage. 

He, was very anxious for his sister to know 
this girl upou whom.he was showering all the 
lave and reverence of his large, true heart. 

The first evaning they sab together in the draw- 
ing-room he tried to epeak of her, but a sudden, 
unaccountable shyness seized him, and he held his 
peace. 

Bat Mrs, Lake had newa to communicate, and 
seemed to. fiad some difficulty in telling them. 

(Carey, I have something to tell you,” she 
said, toying with her large crimson fan; “can 
you bear to hear of—of her ?”’ 

She paused and looked away from him, an ex- 
preasion of pity on her fair, sweet face, 

He answered slowly and steadily that he 
should be glad to hear anything she had to tell. 

‘‘ For two months before my return to Eag- 
land you know we were stationed at Bombay! 
Very well, Whilst there I met Caroline in the 


| open street, walking with a young and handsome 


man. When she saw me she grew very pale, but 
had sufficient bardihood to bow. Of course, I 
did mot retarn her ealatation, In the evening 
I dived with Generali and Mrs. Methwayte, and 
did my best to lead the conversation towards 
Mis, Caroline Hepworth, From Mrs, Methwayte 
Liearved that no Eaglish lady would; visit her on 
account, of her atrocious flirtatious; that only 
mon frequented her drawing-room, and Captain 
Hepworth was reported to be extremely jealous, 
Their married life was moap unhappy, end that 
eeveral times the husband had threatened a se- 
paration. Foremost amongst her admirers and 
attendant cavaliers were two men, the one «@ 
Spaniard, the other a young Kaglishman. called 
Garard Massey, to whom, it seems, she gave the 
preference.” 

Carey started violently, but suppressed the ex- 
¢lamation which rose to his lips, and Mrs, Lake 
went on quietly, apparently taking no heed of 
her brother’s momentary agitation,— 

“People said that Mr. Massey was only amu- 
sing himself, that he had beea known 40 ridicuis 
Caroline’s beauty and ways ta publie places; bat 
this did not prevent extreme jealousy on the part 
of Hepworth, and many violent quarrels ensued 
between husband and wife, 

‘We had been In Bombay scarcely more than 
a week when a rumour was circulated that Cap- 
tala Hepworth had shot his wife in a fit of pne- 
sion. The rumour was too true; the bali had 
plerced her temples, and she had fallen dead 
where she stood, 

‘“*The unhappy, remorseful husband instantly 
gave himself wp to justice, and, before now, has 
euffered the full penalty of the law.” 

She paused, aud in that pause Carey wiped the 


} cold sweat from his brow, and then said, 


hoarsely, — 

“Go on! Poor Caroline!” ‘ 

Alter all she had been his wife, and once he 
had loved her with his whole soul's love, 

"The moral tone is not good out there,” Lucy 
sontioued, “and Mr. Massey was, and ia still re- 


ceived everywhere, feted, flattered, fawned upon, ; 


and I understand he is rapidly becoming rich, 
some ssy nob quite by fair means... However, 


® voloe within him whispered, “Not yet! mot | this ecandal fs nothing to us. Subsequently I 


’ y 


yet!" aad ¢ knew too well thap stil her heart | was introduced to him, and, despite the reports 





I had heard concerning bia, was favourably im- 
pressed by his manuer and appearatice, 

“He heard I was going to Eogland,’ finally 
that ry destination was Claremont, Then he 
asked me if I would carry s message from him to 
a girl he had once wronged, a Mies Elaine 
Norris.” , 


“That is the lady I told you of who resides 
and keeps a school at Melton Cottage!” 

There was so strange a sound in her brother's 
an Ln Lucy regarded him keenly, ‘and gald to 


erself,-— 

** Qarey loves her !”’ 

But her spoken words told nothing of her 
thought. 

‘Mr, Massey went on to eay that. he had been 
so ubjast toher he felt 9 difficulty in writing 
her, ao-he entrusted me with this simple mes- 
sage, ‘I have not forgotten you !’ I asked,— 

** Do you wish for an answer?’ 

“*Nol’ he said, with a sudden alr of re- 
morse ; ‘I don’t deserve one ; but I should be 
giad to know I had not slipped out of her 

ers, I was a better man in those $ and 
If} had never left her [should be a ha f 

“ We eald no more then, or at any other time ; 
and when f retura‘l shall not. see him, as Guy's 
regiment {s ordered to march up the country. 
When I return ott home will be amoug the hills. 
Carey, tell me something sbout Miss Norris ; she 
must be a wonderful woman to retain even a 
slight influence ever Gerard Massey.” J 

“There is very little to tell, Lacy; perhaps 
when you see her you will experience disap- 
pointment. She is usither tall nor short ; has 
no sparkling, merry ways; her face is pale, and 
thinner than should be ia one so young; her 
eyes are parple, I believe, and eo wonderful, to 
mystic in expression, that at firat they bewilder 
one, Her hair is dark and wavy, and very sbun- 
dant ; but I will tell you her story.” * 

And forthwith he told from beginning to end 
all that Mr, Pomfret had told him. ; ; 

“The girl is au angel |" Mra, Like said, at the 
conclusion of the tale, “And you love her, my 
dear brother?” r 

“Yea,” ho sald, cimply, although his ‘bronzed 
face flushed, “I do sand if, ‘when I ask’ her 
to be my wife, sie refasés'I shall not marry 
avy other womap. Until I knew Elaine Norris 
I was a stranger to love ia all’ite fulaess and 

arity.” ’ 
ee You must Tet ee we i bub,’ Carey, 
what of her hapless little charges “4 

"My home Sonid be theirs. I would’ask no 
sacrifice of her ; neither ‘would 1 seek ‘to® part 
her from her dear cues. “To-morrow we will go 
td'the Cottagés and now’ that yot are here to 
play propriety I can beg her to visit the Hall ; 
she has never yet done so.” ‘ 

“Does she know of ‘your Jove?” Mra,’ Lake 
asked, leaning forward, end finally droppiog 
her pretty, ruffled bead on. her © brother's 
shoulder. ; 

He shook his head. 

‘IT have never told her, and I think she dows 
not guess it.” ; 

“But have you nob tried to gauge her feel- 
ings?” slowly fanning herself and hic a the 
same time. ' 

“She does not love me, [have bat to look 
into her calm face and clear eyes to know’ that; 
if she could forges Gerard Massey I should 


hope. 

a Ob, I wish I bad nob undertaken to be his 
messenger! I wish I dared keep back his words! 
You are a good and true man, aod he is ‘very 
false. Must I fight against you, my dear }” 

“You will carry bis message to Elaine. You 
are too honourable, Lucy, to hold if back!” 

She sighed. ’ 





o 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tuk following day was Sunday ; and’ Mra. 
Lake walked to church with her brother, Iemay, 


a child of eight;was thought too’ delicate nd 


to brave the keen frost: of ‘an’ early De 
day. 

The aister was anxious to see this girl who 
had sacrificed all that had made life good to an 
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exalted idea of duty, and the service had very 
little of her .attention ; first, becauce she was 
occupied in looking for Elaine (feeling sure she 
should recognise her), and after that in looking 


at her. 
“Ts that girl Mics Norris!” che questioned 
of her brother, turning her eyes in Elaine's 


direction, 

“ Yes,” he whispered back. 

And Mrs, Lake regarded her with earnest 
scrutiny, because she had her brother's welfare 
so near at heart. 

“ What a beautiful face she has!” thought the 
little lady; “ almost Madonna-like ; not a nine- 
teenth century type in the least |” 

Then her eyes wandered to the three children 
sitting with her—a boy with a refined face, and 
two pretty little girls; and her motherly heart 
warmed towards them, 

After church she hurried Carey alovg in 
Elaine’s track. . 

“I want to speak to her—to hear her voice,” 
she said, 

And he was not unwilling to join Miss Norris. 
In a little while they overtook , ond a faint 
flush spread over her» cheek and brow as she 
met Mrs. Lake’s kind!y tut searching «yes. 

“T am very giad to know you personally, 
Mias Norris, . Carey has quite interested me in 
you; aad while I am here I hope we shall be- 
come great friends,” 

‘*Thauk you,” quietly, "I hope we shall, 
for my own sake. { have heard very much of 

ou.” 


*Feom Carey? Ab, yesi He used to think 
me perfection, aud does not ecem cured of the folly 
even now,” 

Then ehe leaned towards the gir), and anid 
In a lower volee,— mor" 

‘*] should like to, see you alone; when may 
I come to the Cottage? I have a message from 
an old friend i.” 

The faint pink died out of Elaine’s face ; but 
she answered, steadily,— 

You will be welcome at any and every time, 
Mrs, Lake, with the exception of school hours, 
I muat not neglect my pupils.” 

“That I well understand. Parents, as. a rule, 
have small consideration for their children’s 
governesses ; but to-day ie Sunday-—-may I come 
this evening ?”’ 


“We tea ataix Ad the Coitage we are primi. 


tive people ; if you.can reconcile yourself to such 
a state of simplicity I shall be glad to see you,” 

“Ob, thank you! Carey shall hring me 
down ; then we will dismjza him, as I want a 
long goseip with you. Good-bye! I am ao glad 
to have met you!” 

And she tripped away with Carey. She 
appeared at the Cottage abt six precisely, clad 
from bead. to foot in sealskin, wearing a sealskin 
toque with a ecarlet bird, and looking o very 
pretty young matron indeed. Afer. tea the 
pray were dismissed, and she sat alone with 

cy 


“T will not keep you in suspense,” she snid, 
gently ; “you are longing to hear the message I 
bring you, and, «f course, have guessed the 
eonder, Misa Norris, I met Mr, Massey in 
Bombay,” 

“Yes,” faintly, whils} her slender fingers 
trembled aa they toyed with her chain, 

The word she had spoken was more in the 
interrogatory form than an «seertion, She 
waited for Mra, Lake to speak. 

By some chance he learned I was coming to 
Claremont, and then begged me to bring you a 
word from him, He said he bad been unjust to 
you, and he found a great difficulty in writing ; 
if I would only carry a simple message he would 


be for ever indebted to you. Say to her, he bégged; | | 


‘I have not forgotten you.’” 
Mrs. Lake gave a little cry cf surprise, for 


Elalne slipped com her chair, and falling on her 


knees hid ‘ace in the other's skirts, 

Oh, Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you ! 
You have made me happicr than I ever hoped to 
be again, and in my happiness I am very weak.” 
She struggled bravely with her sobs, and went 
on, “If you knew the dreary time Tha 


for some sign, some word cf remembrance front 


him you would aot wonder to see me thus, Poor, 





ve waited |, 


poor Gerard! howI disappointed him! But what 
could [ do? If you know my atory for Heaven's 
sake say 1 acted only asa woman would in such 
an. exigency.” 

Little Mrs, Lake's eyes were bright with tears 

“My dear, se did your duty nobly, and few 
women could have furgotton seif. Had the trial 
come to me that came to you I should bavé proved 
myself less good and true; I should have lefe 
all for my lover, and so embittered all wy life to 
come, At least you have the conciousness of 
having done weil.” 

Elaine had raised herself, and her violent 
agitation had given way to a gentle, tremulous, 
timid happine:s. 

“Did Gerard ssy nothing more?’ she 
questioned, all her soul in her eyes. 

“ Yes, I asked him if he wished an answer. He 
said ‘No, I don’t deserve one, but I should be 
glad to know I have not slipped out of her 

yers, I was a better man in those days, and 
df I bad never left her I should be happier,’”’ 

A faint amile played about Elaine's ips. 

“ He wae wrong there,” she said, softly, as if 
to herself ; then suddenly, “ I must nob take the 
initiative ; as he could not writeI must not, But 
you will tell him-——” , 

"My dear, when I return I shall not see him, 
as we are going far up the country.” 

For a moment the sweet face clouded, then the 
girl ssid, whilat onee more the light came into 

her eyes,— 

* He has not forgotten me, and Iam content 
to wait. One day be will return to me.” 

Over her face flickered: little waves of delicate 
colour, and her lips smiled with her eyes. 

" Tell me more about him,’’ she urged. 

And pained heart for the harm she must do 
‘Her brother, vexed that she could speak eo 
little good of Gerard, Lucy. Lake said, gently,—- 

“T have not much to tell. Mr. Massey is very 
prosperous, very popular, but, my dear, you 
must not build your hopes on him. I beliove be 
is very unstable, and he has. not treated you well,” 

Just a moment the usually gentle, purple eyes 
flashed fire upon the speaker; the next the girl 
said eagerly, tremulously,— 

“ Speak kindly of him ; he is absent, and what 
you eay is only an idle report. My heart will 
not accept it for truth.” 

“Dear,” earnestly, ‘thers are many tempt- 
ations peculiar to India, and I have heard Mr, 
Massey bas succumbed tothem, His name has 
been prominent in a fearful scandal, and {f he 
remembers you it may be only in a fit of remorse 
and a longing for his lost integ: ity.’’ 

E'aine was very pale, but she eaid, steadily, 

“ Your motive in saying these things 1 believe 
to be good, but you don’t know Gerard a2 I do, 
and you have listened to cruel and false stories, 
Until with his own lips he proclaims himeelt 
guilty of the things Inid to his charge, and tells 
me I am nothing to him, I shall hold my faith in 
him, and regard myself as bound to hin for ever 
in Heaven’s sight.” 

Mrs, Lake sighed. 

“ Mies Norris, Elaine—for you wil] let me call 
you so—there are other and worthier men who 
would be glad to call you wife. Why should you 
waste your youth waiting for one who may never 
return to you? My words sound cruol, I know, 
but they are spoken with a sincere desire to 
show you where your welfare lies.” 

“Tam sure of that, dear Mrs. Lake, but they 
fail to convince me; and as to the firet part of 
your speech I never had a lover beside Gerard, 
nor did I with another. And until he re‘urns 
the children keep my life from growing bitier:and 
loveless, Believe me, ab times | have been very 
happy,—and I shall be happier now,” referring 
ito Garara’s meseage. 

“Bat forgive me if I pain you—suppore he 
should not retura?” urged little Mrs. Lake, 
eagerly. ‘* what then?” 

; “Why then,” in a low voice, ‘‘ I shall have the 
children ; they must be to me what -he. has 
always been.” ; 


Her new’ friend leaned forward and laid one 
jewelled hand pon hers,-— 
"When they leave and forget you }” 


“They will never do thet,” sharply and em- 





phatically. ‘ Leave me they may, aad probably 


will, bt they could not forget me. Oh! thab 
would be too cruel! Why do you «ay auch 
torturing things to ms 1"’ 

* Because I want to seb your ultimate good 
| before you,” gravely. “ Listen, Elaine ; as there 
| children, to whom you have given your best of 
life shall grow into man and womanhood, they 
will take new loves, new friends, aud little by 
little you will slip out of their thoughts, their 
hearts, their lives, To them you will seem ( I 
could almost say a necessary evil), but I will nop 
go so far; still you wi] be a creature to 
be tolerated, and the more prosperous they are 
the heavier and. more shameful to them will be 
the debt of gratitude they owe you.” 

‘*You are very cruel,” Elaine cried, io a 
quivering voice, ‘‘my children’s hearts are 
good,” 

“TI hope they may prove so,” earnestly, “and 
that I shall be discovered a faise prophet, but I 
am afraid.” 

“You speak as though ingratilude and false- 
hood are the dominant passions of our nature,” 

* And so they are, my dear,” staunchly; *' bub 
we will say no more on this or apy other un- 
pleasant subject to-night, I want to speak to 
you about my Ismay; I wish to place her at a 
school. where she would be treated with all 
kindness, It is a sore trial to me to leave her 
behind,” and Lucy’s eyes filled with tears; “ but 
we were told that if she remained in Jodia 
longer all chance of her growing up would ba lost, 
Elaine, will you receive her ?’’ 

“My dear Mrs. Lake!” surprieedly, “ you 
have formed « too high idea of the advantages 1 
can offer, I undertake to teach nothing bus 
what is comprised in a scund Evglish education, 
and music. Of drawing and foreign lavguages I 
am utterly Ignorant.” 

** Carey has told me all that; but T want you 
to hear me out patiently. Iam prepared to pay 
you sixty pounds annually, and. shall provide 
maeters for Iamay in branches you do not teach. 
I should wish your nieces to share their tnetruc 
tions with her, as {it will be an incentive to Iemay 
to work the harder,” 

“ That is very generous, but I ao. afraid you 
have not well considered your offer.”’ 

"Oh, yes, I have; and I will take no denial, 
For Mab’s and Eva's sakes you must not refuse, 
as It will enable them to earn a better livelihood 
than they otherwise could.” 

“ You are kinder to me than any I have known, 





and yet a short time since I called you cruel, £ 
wilt not hide from you all that your generous 
offer means for me—freedom from avxiety both 
for myself and my dear ones, @ little leisure. 
which for long I have not known ; but I cannot. 
allow you to settle anything definitely until you 
have had time for reflection. Perhaps you are 
acting on an Impulse of pity for which one day 
you will be grieved,” 

Mrs. Lake laughed, 

“ What a conscientious girl you sre! Why, 
have already studied the case in al! its bearings ; 
Carey and | went over it together last night, and 
what do you think he said 1” 

“J should guess so very wide of the truth 
that I should prefer your telling me,” smiling 
at her guest. 

" He eaid that if a child had any good in it it 
mush be brought out by communion with you ; 
that you are the moet pure and perfect womsa. 
he has ever met,” 

Elaine blushed slightly. 

“Mr, Vanrepan does me too grest houour, 
But if you sre satisfied with what I,can offer 
Temay ia exchange for the liberal payment you 
promise I shall be only too glad to accept her as 
& pupil ; my very limited incorae does nod permit 
me to do what I wish for the little ones,” . 

"Very well, Ismay shall come to you for good 
on the day I leave Claremont, which will be 
quite early in January, Of course you will not 
object to a daily visit from her uncle} ” 

No,” with a smile, ‘we are always glad te 





j 


{ 


see Mr, Yanrenan ; tha, children almost idolise 
him.” 

After this conversation they talked in a 
desultory fashion of many things uutil Carey 
called for his slster. Standing before the fre he 
looked down upon Elaine's fair face, 
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brighter and happier than I have ever seeu you 
before.” 

Lucy sighed a Jittle, knowing the secret of 
Elaive's brightness, but the latter answered,— 

“T am very happy, Mr. Vanrenan; I feel 
quite as if I am on the high road to prosperity.” 

“Please Heaven you are,” earnestly; ‘‘ life 
has basen very bard with you uptil now,” and 
then he went away with Lucy, who said, as soon 
as they had left the Cottage behind,— 

“ Oarey, my dear, you must not take it very 
much to heart, but ehe remembers Gerard 
Massey, and the reago: of her gladness is that he 
bas not forgetten her. 1 think chere is uo hope 
for you." 

In the dim light she saw his face grow very 
stero, and the sombre shadows deepen in his 
eyes, but he said quietly. — 

“T ehall make uo outcry if itisac, J have 
borne worse.” , 

She pressed his arm in token of sympathy. 


‘Pucr boy! poor old boy!” she said, ten- 
derly ; then with a sudden burst of sisterly 
affection, “I wish I could help you! I wish I 


had dared teil her all I have heard of Gerard 
Massey, but, perhaps, she would not believe 


‘She ceriainly would not. It Is 8 grand 
thing to be loved by such a woman; butif she 
is not for me, Lucy, I have still this consolation 
—I can stand her friend and ald her fu any 
trovble that may come to her,” 

"To you anticipate avy fresh grief?” 

“Yes; and ft wil\ come through the children ; 
Fred and Mab love her opvly for what she pro- 
vides ; in time they will wrivg her heart. Eva 
is gentie and affectionate, but will always be 
weak of will.” 

December wore away, and a new year dawned, 
and Mre. Lake had finished all her packing, had 
bidden good-bye to Ismay, and was loitering for 
a few ast words with Elaine. 

“Be good to my darling, although, indeed, 1 
need not ask that of you, but a mother’s heard is 
eo ful) of vague fears ——? 

“‘! think I understand,’ Elaine nnswered, 
gravely. ‘' Now, Mrs, Lake, I have one favour 
to beg of you, with which to crown your good- 
ness. [f you should chance to see Gerard tell 
him how glad I was to get his message, and say, 
too, that am unchanged. Oh!” with sudden 
passion, “there are so many loving words I 
would send to him if I dared—ifI dared! If I 
only knew that his message was dictated by love 
aud noo friendship only, I would not hesitate to 
show him my heart as it is towards him.’ 

She ceaeed, the hot colour on her cheeke and 
brow ; then she leaned a little forward and kissed 
Lucy once upon the lips. 

“You have been most good to me; I will en- 
deavour to repay you in my care for Iamay.”’ 

** And,” said the little lady, falteringly, “don't 
forget to be kind to my brother. Heis a lonely 
and much-wronged man, and needs some good 
woman's friendship.” Then she added, as an 
afterihought, with a covert glance at Elaine, 
“Now that his former wife is dead, some one 
may take pity on his paiv, aud teach him to for- 
yet his ancient sorrow.” 

“| hope eo,” gently ; “he deserves to be a 
happy man,” and so they parted. 

The Hall seemed ver 
Lucy was gone, aud despite all she bad told con- 
cerning Elaine's infatuation he was often tempted 
to speak to her of his own hopes and love; but 
for awhile he restrained himself, only he visited 
the cottage every day, and the villagers said his 
calls were not for his niece alone, and were glad 
to think that at last Mies Norris might be happy 
if she would, 

“ Sare,” they said, “she will brighten the Hall, 
and be like an angel in it.” 

February and March passed tranquilly for the 
inmates of the cottage, then came April with 
her emilee and tears; and in every hedgerow, 
on every bank, the primrose and violet sprang 
into wild luxuriance ; the bluebell: and anemone, 
the p'mpernel aud buttercup gleamed out from 
the rich growth of grass. Already the young 


birds were fledged, and the old ones found much 





** Miss Elaine,” he said gravely, “ Lucy’s com- | 
panionship is good for you; you are looking | 








y dull to Carey when | 





employment in ministering to their wants, and 
instructing them “ia the way they should go,” 

At this season, when all was so bright, when 
everything spoke of love and hope, Carey's heart 
rose within bim fn passionate protest against its 
so long-enforced silence ; and a voice he could not 
suppreas clamoured loudly, “Tell her! Tell 
her!” until he could no longer refrain from 
epeech. 

So on « bright spring day, whea the little 
ones were safely disposed of, and he was sure to 
find Elaine alone, it being a half-holiday with 
her, he walked to the cottage, and saw her stand- 
ing under the old apple tree, where once she had 
stood to watch Gerard going, and faltered out 
her last entreaty to him for kindness and for- 
giveness, 

The sun rose upon her pretty hair and flickered 
across her eyes, lightening for awhile the shadows 
in them ; she moved towards him with slow, quied 
grace; there was never any "hurry in her hands, 
no hurry in her feet.” 

It was thie especial calm of hers that had at 
first won him to her, for after this stormy life he 
would fain find rest. 

He transferred the flowers he carried from his 
hand to hepe ; they were choice exotics, and after 
thanking him for them she moved towards the 
house to place them in water. 

He turned and went with her. 

“Tcame expressly to see you,” he said, his 
voice somewhat shaken with agitation; “I left 
the children playing ‘ hide and seek’ in the left 
wing, Isway’was the merriest of them all. Under 
your care she is growing quite robust,” 

‘England has done much for ber,” gently, 
“and I think sheis very happy with us!” 

“ Think,” he ssid, with a nervous laugh, “ why 
she worships you. I warn Lucy that she will be 
forgotten, or fill only a second place ; as for me I 
have become a cypher.” 

She smiled incredulously, ard led the way into 
the house, whilst Carey's heart beat fash as he 
for the firet time realised what life would be to 
him if she refused to listen to his pleading. 

Iie was much older than she, had passed 
through such terrible afflictlon, and yet the mere 
thought of what he had tosay to her made him 
nervous as & youth, and almost choked his utter- 
ance. He watched her in silence whilst she 
arranged the flowers io pretty inexpensive vases. 

‘*T am afraid,” she said, “you have been rob- 
bing your houses,.and breaking your gardener’s 
heart for me, and i feel quite guilty ;” then lift- 
ing her sweet eyer to him, and seeing him pale 
and confused, she spoke in still lower tones that 
were full of womanliest sympathy. “ Mr, Van- 
renan, something has gone wrong, and you have 
something to say to me. Is it about Mra, Lake} 
Oh ! for your eake and Ismay’s, I hope she is 
well and—and happy,” and when she paueed the 
man went nearer, but did not attempt to touch 


her. 

" Nothing is wrong with Lucy, or with any of 
us; but you are righ’ in saying I have some- 
thing to tell you. Lay thoze flowers aside, and 
give me your whole attention for a short time, 
Elaine.” 

She obeyed him, for despite hia goodness and 
generosity there was always an air of command 
about bim that sat well upon his matured beauty. 
So she faced him with hands lightly crossed before 
her, aud the sunlight playing about her sweet 
face and pretty rounded figure. 

He was silent so long, that she said,— 

**Ts it a very difficult thing you have to 
tell?” 

* Yes; butit has beer so long a secret that 
the burden of it oppreases me beyond further en- 
durance, and I have determined to end my sus- 
pense, Elaine, you know my painful atory; all 
my past misery, and I, too, know the tale of your 
life ; there is uo secret between us. If, my dear, 
you can forget your former lover, and be content 
with my second love, which far exceeds my 
firet——” 

She tried to interrupt him then, and there 
wae « frightened look upon her aweet, pale face ; 
but the man’s love bad broken down all barriers 
of so long-enforced control. Hithertc he had 
been speaking calmly, but now he fleshed Into 
eager passion, 





‘* Elaine, my darling, my darling: remember 
my need of you; think how lonely and incom. 
plete my life is without you, Let us each forget 
the past and bogia life anew together. I love 
you—surely you have seen it long ?—I love you, 
and all that I have is devoted to you and yours. 
There has never been a day since first we met 
that I have not hoped and prayed for this ending 
to our friendship. Love, love, you will come to 
me’ 

She shrank back from bim, her bands out- 
stretched as if to thrust him from her; but the 
pent-up passion of so many months scorned all 
restraint, and he followed her in her retreat. 

‘I know what you would say; but you must 
hear me first, Elisine. I don’t ask you to come 
to me yet, whilst my love is still a surprise and 
adread to you. I will give you time. I will 
wait so long as you bid me, if only in the end 
you promise to be my wife, But I do ask you to 
let me visit you in the character of an accepted 


lover! sae 
(Continued on page 188.) 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. i 


My good resolations—or, more properly speak- 
ing, my bold resolutions—only lasted until the 
first time I came across Lady Lorraine, which 
happened to be at a huge musical crush given by 
the wife of our commanding officer. 

*'My dear,” she whispered, as she hedged me 
into a corner, with her tea-cup in her hand, ‘I 
have a thousand things that I must say to you. 
Ie it true that your dragon has gone away for ten 
days with the General #” 

BR he has eye I eee orteaners 

7 t & piece of luck | ear, Iam co 
to see you to-morrow without fail.” 

"No, no! I have promised Hugh moat 
solemnly that whilst he is away I will neither 
receive you in my house nor enter youre—nor 
write to you,” 

**Good gracious! One would imagine that I 
was @ social outcast or a leper to hear you! No 
one would dream that I was the head of the most 
exclusive set in the place. Never mind. I shall 
find ways and means to baffle my handsome, 
jealous, morose-looking son-in-law. Diana, I 
must meet you somewhere to-morrow—somewhere 
without fail.” 

“Oh, no, uo! Wait at least till he returns.” 

"T cannot; {t is far too urgent. I have not an 
hour to lose, I want your help—your substantial 
help.” 

"Yest” 

“Tien I shall meet you at the flower-shop 
you deal at at five o’clock to-morrow afterncon— 
no; I have an engagement, I'll meet you atthe 
pillar-box near your house at ten o’clock. Come 
alone, ia fact, and wear a plain dress and a thick 


veil. Mind you don’t fail me!” 
“But I really dare not!” I answered, 
firmly. 


‘Bah | you little trembling goose! Are you 
afraid to keep a tryst with your own mother? 
Should you ever be a mother yourself how would 
you like a daughter of yours to shrink from you 
as you Jo from me? No tie in the world fs as 
close a8 that which binds us. I will do you no 
harm with your husband, What people never 
know can't hurt them. So, remember, ten o’clock 
without fail.” 

And then she allowed herself to be drawn back 
into the crowd and surrounded by eager ad- 
mirera,as was her ueual position, whilst I still 
stood fn that shady corner, and looked on, and 
trembled when I thought of to what I stood com- 
mitted, 

‘' After all, I would not go,” was doughty . 
determination, as I was danenwred by some 
friends and unearthed from my retirement, asked 
fo a cheery manner when Hugh was coming 


| and told me that I was not looking at all “up to 
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mark,” my pale face being laughingly attri- 
buted to Hagh’s absence. i 

Little dia they guess to whom it was really 
due—that qu gee Fai yr velvet and 
mouse-coloured who was holding a kind of 
little court & distant sofa, 

I alept badly that night, and the ensuing day 
seemed endless, Ten times an hour I resolved 
not to keep my a) iment ; ten times an hour 
Tt changed my mind, and in the end I went. 

Yes ; I was as a bird that is fascinated by a 
enake, as one _—- who is mesmerised by another, 
1 was altogether under the influence of a stronger 
will than my own, 

* a * + * 

Panctually at ten o'clock, having confided in 
Peggy, I disguised myself in a Jong cloak and veil, 
and stole like a thief out of my own house, 

Peggy let me out, promised to wait up for me, 
and implored me to make no more rendezvous, if 
it was to save her life, she said, 

*¢ She is at her old tricks, I can see, and she 
will lead you a fine dance, you are so young and 
simple ; and then, when you have pulled the 
chestnuts oub of the fire for her and burnt your- 
self badly, she will go off laughing. That’s her 
way. That’s her all over!” 

I did not know what was “her way,” as Peggy 
called it ; but I did know one thing very well, 
and that was that I had burned my fingers very 
badly in her service already. 

Behold me stealing along in the shadow of 
railings, afraid of my own footsteps, and shaking 
at the sight of a policeman. 

No worse young woman for these eecret 
meetings and intrigues could be found than 
myself, 

I was bold enough that time at Rival’s Green, 
when I hid in the clock ; but that was for a 
iotally different issue. My heart was not in this 
affair. 

“So you have come?” eaid another tall veiled 
figure. ‘‘ You are five minutes late, and I was 
very nearly going to your house, despite your lord 
and master, for epeak to you I must.” 

* Why could you not speak to me yesterday 
at the at home, or on the pier?’ I asked, im- 
patiently, 

* Because I have much to say, and what I 
eay must be sald, privately. I have found a 
haven of refuge where we can talk for an hour 
undisturbed, It is no distance off; but you 
must step out, Ab home I have gone to bed 
with a bad headache, What have you done, 
dear?” and she laughed, 

“ Nothing. Idaresay the servants think I have 
gone to bed. I am sure I hope so,” 

“Yes; you are such a sweet domestic little 
creature you will never be suspected. Here we 
are!” ringing at the side door of a fashionable 
private hotel, 

The door was promptly thrown open, and my 
mother said to the smart man-servant, in her 
most dulcet tones, — 

‘Please show us up to Sir Ralph Torpichen’s 
upartmente,” 

This was worse than everything else put to- 
gether, 

I would have turned and fled, but with a 
fierce grip of my arm she urged me forward, and 
pushed me {nto the hall, and, as it were, drove 
me upstairs before her, into a large, well-lit sit- 
ting-rovm, 

“This is Ralph's ; I borrowed it; he knows, 
and here we can meet often and talk to our heart's 
contend without breaking your promise. It is 
neither your house or mine, and does quite as 
well, if not better. 

“Tam a little bit cleverer than your redoubt- 
able Hugh, after all! Now make yourself at 
home,” pointing to a chair, " and take off your hab 
and cloak and that wonderfully thick veil. The 
reason that I have invoked you to thfs interview, 
my child, is a potent one—in a word, I want 
money,” she said, as I divested myself of my 
cloak, and sat down. 

e Mb Why, I thought you were very 
rich ¢” 

_ Roper is, He has a fine income, which, alas! 
is chiefly settled on the next heir. We spend a 
veat deal, and he looks after the laying out of 
every penny, resolved to have the worth of every 





farthing, All the man 
wages, rend, coal—eve: g is disbursed by him, 
I have not a except two hundred a-year 
for dreas. I need not tell you that two hundred 
a-year Is a mere drop in the ocean to a woman 
like me, who must dress well, I owe enormous 
sums to my milliners. Roper takes great pride 
in hearing me spoken of as the best turned-out 
woman in my set. He knows that my clothes 
cost eix times bis pittance, and yet he pretends 
not to see it, and never gives me not even an ad- 
vance. He started me with some good lace and 
diamonds because they are indispensable. More 
he will not do,” 

I looked at her, but did not speak, and she went 
on, — 

“Now, my dear child, I know you have forty 
thousand pounds in the Four Per Cente,—a fine 
fortune. You will not grudge to sbare a little 
with your mother, would you, darling ?” 

“How much do you want!” I asked, 
bruequely. 

“1 muat have eix thousand pounds by this day 
week.” 

“Six thousand! Good gracious!” 

" And what is six from forty? You can easily 
epare it, and you will never miss it. You wiil 
have thirty-four thousand still.” 

*' No, I never will,” I rejoined, quickly, " for 
I cannot touch a penny of the principal of my 
money. If {t had been hundreds I might have 
helped, but thousands are beyond my power.” 

"Te this really so?” she asked, with bent 
brows. ‘‘ Then you can raise money from the 
Jews.” 

“ No, I could not, and would not if I could.” 

“What! Not to eave your own mother 
from absolute ruin?” she demanded passion- 
ately. 

‘€ What do you callruin? Were you not ruined 
when you eloped (if it be true), and forsook 
husband and children, left me to follow an old 
lover when I was but an infant in arms{ If this 
be-trtie, your tlaim on me is ni/, and I renounce 
it, and you!” 

“You cannot ; the ties of blood can never be 
renounced, as you eo grandly callit. As to my 
having lefb my home, you shall hear my side of 
the story and judge, Hitherto the slander of old 
Peggy and the scurrilous stories of the smoking- 
room, filtered home to you by Hugh, are all you 
have learnt. Now, confess?” 

“Yes, what you say is true; and, oh! if you 
only could refute these awful tales!” I added, 
desperately. 

“ Last night I sat up. for hours and wrote 
down my history for my daughter’s benefit. I 
have it here,’ now producing what looked like a 
very thick letter from her pocket. ‘You can 
take it, and read it ab your rama aud then see 
if I am euch a dreadful character as your 
husband makes out. As to that wicked old 
Péagy, she never could endure me at the best of 
tim I will venture to say she has warned you 
against me. Come! Ieee she has, Asif I would 
not be the best friend in the world to my own 
daughter ! ” 

This might be true; but all the same, it was 
not a very friendly act to inveigie me at night to 
the rooms of 2 man of whom my husband was 
unreasonably, nay, madly jealous, and then try 
and induce me to give her six thousand pounds. 

“ You will try and help me, won't you, darling ! 
I know you will when you hear of the horrible 
fix Iam in.” 

‘*What fix do you mean!” I asked, ner- 
a 
‘*T have already told you that my debts to my 
milliner are serious, I have no hope of a penay 
from Sir Roper. My bills have been rolling on 
like a great snow-ball for years, and now and 
then, when I have had a little luck, I have thrown 
sops here and there for two, and three, and even 
five hundred pounds.” 

‘* Bive hundred to a dressmaker |!" 

** Yes, you ignorant, eavagely-brought-upchild | 
Why, whatdo you think my dresses for Good- 
wood alone came to? Two hundred pounds, 
Yes, I see you are quite shocked ; but » woman 
like me must dress—muet lead the fashion—if 
she is to keep to the fore aball, I speak to you 
as frankly as if I was thinking aloud. Iam not 


tradespeoples’ bills, 


} to drive me mad |” 





in my first youth, seeing that I have a daughter 
of one-and-twenty, Other younger women will 
eclipse me if I have not the art which is shared 
by very few—the art of dressing exquisitely. 
This art ie an expensive taste. My gowns begin at 
thivty guineas, I never put a bonnet on my head 
under three, Jn an ill-made stuff and in « 
dowdy unbecoming bonnet no one wou!d look at 
me twice. As ib is, you see, they look at me 
very often, Minus my pretty clothes I should 
Jose my prestige—even with Sir Roper. Appear- 
ances go far with him.” 

“Oh, mother! No, no! you would not have 
me believe that your only hold upon your hue- 
band and friends is through your dress, and that 
their benevolence to you depends upon the style 
of a gown and the colour of a bonnet! You 
are joking.” 

* Bonnets and brains and the remaina of great 
beauty, Ae to joking, I declare I never felt iess 
in the humour for a jest than I do thie evening. 
I am at the end of even my resources, and my 
sole hope is in you.” 

* Bat with every deairo to help you [ hava not 
the meane, I cannot tcuch a halfpenny of my 
capital.” 

“You will find means, my dear, when you hear 
my story. For years I have been in debt 
Tulle and Torchon and to Madame Chemisette 
and latterly they have become areguiar bugbear, 
in spite of huge eums on account, sed have even 
hinted that they would take no more orders 

‘This would be fatal, for Chemisette fits me, 
and kuows my little fade better than anyone in 
the world.” 

“T was resolved to do a little gamble on Ascot, 
and try and pay them off, and be free, Conse- 
quently, under the very best advice, I plunged or 
the favourite, King Fortune—-his name was lucky 
-—but he was nowhere. 

“YT lost four hundred pounds the first day 
The second I went in more deeply than ever to 
try and recover that, and I lost still more, [t 
was only throwing good mone} after bad; but 
yet I had hopes that my luck would turn at 
Goodwood, 

‘*Then I was positively despsrate. I lived in 
a kind of horrible nightmare, During theee 
three days [ had to talk and eraile, and be bright 
and gay, and pleasant and cool, wheu all the 
time a fox, like the Spartan boy’s, was rending 
my vitals. 

was the same story Captain Carden 
brought me after every race, ‘Lost, lost, lost,’ 
and as I drove away from the course [ felt that I 
was lost and irretrievably ruined, 

* Next Monday is settling day at Tatteraall's. 
Nominally Captain Carden owes the money, and 
he has not a fraction; besides, they are my 
debts. 

“Tf he is posted as a defaulter he is. ruined, 
and must fly the service and the country. I cav- 
not let him suffer for shielding me, can I? I rust 
save him, by hook or by crook, 

**J must pay six thousand pounds in to his 
account next Monday morning. Those horrid 
bookmakers give no law, and know no mercy. 
Indeed, he hinted that if 1 failed to pay up my 
dabts I must etand out and take the consequences 
in my own name, 

“ The consequences if I were posted would be 
that Sir Roper would turn me out of his house, 
and my friends would turn me out of society, and 
my creditors would turn me out of the country, 
So now you see what I mean when I say I am in 


x, 

"T see,” I sald, staring at her blankly, * But 
what can Ido? I have the will, indeed, and as 
far as my own allowance goes you ehall have every 
penny of it for the next few years,” 

“ Allowance!” scornfully. ‘“ A wretched little 
mite likethat! You might as well offer me five 
shillings a week, ov try to bale the zea with o 
bucket. Have I not impressed upon you that it 
is now or never }—that if I canvot get the money 
in a week it is vouse at ali? I talk of thousands 
of pounds in a week’s time, and you prate of 
hundreds and years’ delay, You are really enough 

"What can Ido then? What ‘3 yorr plan?” 

" My plan is this; that if I have not the eum 
of six thousand pounds in my hand by next Suu- 
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day night life will be played out for me, and 
worthiess, I shall not chose to exist ass disgraced 
woman, whowe name is in everyone’s mouth, I 
shall not drag out my days in miserable lodgings 
abroad—a shabby Arab, without means to enjoy 
life, without means to dress, without means to do 
more than just keep soul and body together, I 
shall put an end to myself,” 

“ Ob, uever!” I almost shrieked. 

“Yes!” resolutely, and looking at me with 
glittering dark eyes. “I shall take poison, I 
have long carried a certain bottle in my dressing- 
case. If I can’t extricate myself from this pit of 
de:piir I shall fall back on that as & last resource, 
I mean what Isay. I shall doit as surely as I 
stand here, so you see that you, to whom I gave 
life, absolutely hold my life in your hands ; it fs 
for you to ransom me for six thousand pounds, 
or to lef me perish,” 

‘ Ou, mother, mother! ’ I sobbed, now wring- 
ing ny hand fu 9 state of distraction, ‘‘ you are 
my mother, I will abide by whatever you wish. 
me guickly what I am to do, and how I am 


” 


42. 
to save you ! 

“Yes, I will tell you quickly,” she eaid, her 
icce relaxing from a kind of strained expression. 
** You shall hear how you can ransom me, my 
daughter. ‘You have your marvellous necklace 
that is absolutely your own, nelther tied down 
or entailed, I am surprised that It has not 
occurred to you before—you can sell your dia- 
mronds 1”? 


CHAPTER XXXyV, 

Yes, I could seli my dlamonds, 
The idea flashed before me now for the first time. 
The dlamonda were entirely my own property. 
Phere was po mention of them in any deed or 
will 


So I could, 


Yes,” I said. “Of course chere are the dia- 
“They are too valuable, too startling, to be 
gotrid of all ina hurry,” safd my parent, thought- 
fully, “The ovly arrangement possible under 
the circumstances will be totake them to some 
fivst-claes house (jewellers), and get them to 
wivyauce the money on them—the more the 
better.” 

“But whatam I to say to Hugh?” 

“Nothing. Would you study what you are to 
exy to Hugh when my very existence is tremb- 
ling in the balance? I declare, Diana, you are 
like your father ; so hard to move, no feeling, 
and a heart like a piece of granite |!” 

“Oh! mother, mother, don’t say that!” I 
cried, leaning my face in my hands, aud weeping 
bitterly. “ You know I would do anything for 
you, anything but lose Hugh, and already he is 
very much changed to me because of you!” 

“Then let him change back again! If a 
pretty girl, with a large fortune and a sweet, 
yielding disposition is not able to keep her hold 
on her husband’s heart! Bah! let him go! 
Aud now to wind up our business. This is Tues- 


zy 


cay ulght; to-morrow I am engaged ; Thursday 
1 bave a large party, Friday Roper’s niece is com- 
ing ou a visit. TF cannot possibly get away all 


week, and I meant to have managed the 
necklace affair myself.” 

So it had all been thought out and planned 
beforehand, I felt, with o sharp pang, 

“You will be cheated; your very face is so 
innocent aud guileless, ft seems to say, ‘ take me 
inandrob me.” However, Ralph is here, and 
Kaiph shall go with you the day after to-morrow, 


(as 


diamonds, and return with the money san: 
faute.” 

“Oh! no, I cannot go; nob with him!” I 
cried in anguish, 

‘* Yes, you must, otherwise he won't siir a 
atep in the matter. You are the lever that will 
press him into my services, Now you are em- 
barked {pn my cause surely you will not draw 
back becauze you are afraid to spend a few hours 
in good cousin Ralph’s society 1 Why, how many 
dozens of hours have he and you not spent to- 
gether alone riding about the Brayfield roads and 
lanes 3” 

This was true; she had hit a gold-mine If 











there was no harm in my riding been miles 
with Ralph, there was no harm fn travelling for 
a few hours in his company. 
“Well, I suppose it must 
replied, after a long pause, 
"Yes, I have thought it all carefully out. “To- 
morrow I shal! tell him to call on you at five 
o’clock on business. You will be sure to tell the 
servants you are only at"home to him. “Then 
you will press him into your service; you can 
persuade him to anything, and by the nine 
o'clock express you gu to town next day. Go to 
Gold and Ovyx; they are the best and most 
liberal people to deal with. Ralph’ will ‘do the: 
talking and busines: ; you will merely sfgn your 
name, and then bring me back a cheque in ¥ 
hand, and my freedom! You see,” looking at: 
my +-aeaee doubtful face, ‘it is all as “easy as’ 
A B yy 
“Tt is as easy as A BC to you why drenotan 
actor in the business, but itis not so to ma; 
and I have already learnt that it is as easy as 
ABC to get into dreadful scrapes with Hugh ; 
but the riddle of the Sphinx is mere play fu 
comparison when I want to extricate myrelf out 
of his black books, I am deep in them already.” 
“Nonsense! nonsenss! He is away now 
most providentially, and he will never know a 
single thing about this scrape, that I guarantee, 
You are not half—half bold enough, my pretty 
Diana! A girl with your face might brave 
Bluebeard himself! Well, I declare there fs 


be as you say,” I 


your!| most iato the ervbject, 


twelve o'clock ‘striking, ‘and we must be cff. J 


Why, there fs Ralph, 1 declare!” as he entered 
the room at this moment, ‘‘Now aek him,” 
she whispered, as she tied on her bonnet and 
veil. 

Ralph,” I began, very tremulously, “1 have 
been telking to Lady-—-I mean my mother 
abont business, and I want you to help me. Can 
you come and see me to-morrow afternoon at five 
o'clock ?"? 

Certainly I can, and will, Have you & car- 
riage below }” 

“No,” rejoined my mother, “this bas been 
® private meeting ; we came on foot, I'll man- 
age very well, but you will take this nervous 
chtid home like a dear, good man, and leave her 
safely at her own door, won't you!” 

‘Oh, yes ; with pleasure!” 

«Then come along,” hurrying downstairs. “ It 
ia much later than I thought.” 

Once at the entrance she nodded her head, 
bade us both an abrapt good-bye, and vanished 
rapidly round a corner. 

Ralph and I had not far to go. I was glad of 
it, for I felt as if we wera doing wrong walking 
home secretly together after twelve o'clock at 
night. 

% What is the reason of these midnight meet- 
ings and this great secrecy !”’ he asked at length, 

“ My mother wished to see me, and I have pro- 
mised Hugh, who only knows her as Lady 
Lorraine, uot to enter her house or receive her in 
mine, or to write to her,” 

“ And you evade your promise by meeting her 
in anhotel? I see! Diana, I am surprised to 
find that you have #0 soon learned to deceive your 
husband !” 

“Oh, cousin Ralph,” I cried, in bitter anguish, 
‘*do you think I Jike deceiving him? You little 
know what {t costs me, but Lam torn in two— 
between my duty to him and my duty to my 
mother.” 

“Aud he goes to the wall,” eaid Ralph, re- 
proachfully. 

“Only for this once, It seems wicked to say it 
of my own mother, but ever since T have known 
her as euch there bas been nothing but misery at 
home, for she has made me swear to keep her 
Identity from Hugh, and he is aware that I have 
a secret from him.” 

And what does she want from you {” 

‘' Money,” I answered, very shortly. 

“Oh, the old story, I see, I should have 

hought she had ample means,” 

‘*No, none of her own, It is about that I 
want to talk to you to-morrow,”as I stepped up 
our steps and rang the bell loudly and thought- 
lessly. 

Tr bad been settled that I was to have let my- 
self in wiih a latch-key which I hai in wy pocket 


but my recent interview had driven all recollec- 
tion of ft out my head, and the door was flung 
opea by our sleepy man-servant, who stared in 
blank astonishment at Ralph and me, 

** Well, good-night Ralph,” I sald, shaking 
hands with him ; * we shall meet to-morrow,” 
orgs turning to Harrie as,I crossed the hall, 
bai : 


’ 


“Remember, Harris, that when Sir Ralph 
Torpichen calls to-morrow afternoon I am at home 
to no one else,” 

: * * a . * " 

At five next day’ Ralph° was punctual. We 
made a pretext of sipping tea and talking plati- 
tudes, and then all at once I plunged beadfore- 
feeling very hot ‘and 
bervous. bys 

“What I have to say to you fs private, . You 
are the only person in the world I can aay it to. 
My mother has absolute need of six thousand 
pounds by Sunday wight. She must have { 
oe pr nor 

ere Ralph gave a tle, 

“ From what direction is this large sura to fa'l 
into her lap ?” he demanded, rather atrily, 

“From the direetion of my jewel box. I am 
going to sell my diamonds,” 

“To pay her debits! Never, never as long as 
I can speak against ft, Oh, I see she fs just the 
same as in former days—a kind of Juggernaut 
car'to all her worthippers.. She is worse now, 
for then she was silly, now she has experience.” 

“Oh, Ralph, don’t, ‘don’t; you burt me when 
you talk like that ; reme mother, 
she is in desperate utterly 
ruinelif this sumfs not forthcoming, 4nd she 
has no one to look to but me!” 

‘*You and shé seem to hold your husbands 
as mere outsiders.” 

“T do not; but she has locked my lips. She 
has made me promise to go to London to-mor- 
row to raise money on my necklace from Gold 
and Ooyx—as much as they will give. Weare 
to travel by the first express, and return by 
two o'clock.” 

“Wel What do you mean by we?” he asked, 

vely. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you ; you are to go with 
me, She esys you will raanage the business part 
far better than I shall, I have merely to sign 
my name.” 

“ And ‘hand over your diamionds, Well, it ia 
not a business that I shall countenance at all.” 

“Then I must only go alone,” I said, tear- 
fully ; ‘and, Ralph, you said you would alweye 
be my friend, and—and I depended upon you ; 





and the first tims I ask you to do anything for 


me you fai]: me, and—and” (tears rolling down 
my cheeks) “1 shall be so dreadfully tened 
golug about ia London salone—and th my 
necklace tco! And suppose I was to meet 
Joe?” 

* Oh, of course, if you put {5 like that I must 
go,” he said, in a hopeless kind of voice ; “ but I 
never undertook a job for which I had less relish. 
There!” a8 a gay carriage flashed pret, “there 
she goes, on the box of the Commodore’s drag, 
with Carden beside her, enjoying fe as ususl 
to the utmost drop of the cup of pleasure, 
whilst you and I sit here plotting for her be- 
hoof, like a pair of conepirators, and you in 
tears—tears for her debts and difficulties—diffi :ul- 
ties that eheslips outofas easily as a snake slips out 
of its skin—diffi culties that she always thrusts on 
other people’s shoulders,” 

“Ralph,” putting my hand up asppealingly. 
“now please do remember that she fs my 
mother |" 

“And my cousid Diaha, whom I knew this 
twenty years, 80 I may speak of her peculiarities 
to call them by a mild term. And now suppos- 
ing that your husband comes across you and me 
in town to-morrow? Has Lady Lorraine pro- 
vided me with an excuse for our expedition, or a 
sop of some kind to throw him?” 

“Nos but, Ralph, although there is no harm, 
as you know, in our being together, still we 
must not meet bim, I believe if we did he 
would disown me for ever. He is eo jealous ; 
he will listen to no reasoning,” 

"Well, indeed, {f I were he, and met my 





pretty, demure little wife (supposed to be at 
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home) rambling about town with another 
fellow, I fancy I should get my back up too. 
See what risks you are running, Diana! I am 
willing to stand by you, but why should you 
sacrifice your diamonds, and run the risk of 
alienating your husband, all for the sake of a 
woman who been dead to you, by her own 
deeds, for more thau twenty years? Pause be- 
fore it is too late, aud write to her and say you 
have found the whole scheme ia impracticable— 
write a note now, and I will leave it at her 
house.” 

“No, Ralph ; I see even clearer than you do 
the desperate risks I am-runniog, but run them 
1 must; I have.no alternative. _ However, 
perhaps {t will be better for. meto.go alona, and 
if you lke to back out of the affalr.you may.” 

‘IT never back out of anything to which I 
have once pledged myself,” he anawered, a. good 
deal stung by my remark. “It was of you I was 
pepe and not myself, If you will rush on 
to your fate I will at least try and mitigate your 
perils, . Carrying diamonds to London is no joke ; 
the very birds of the air seera to blazow the fact, 
and there is but a very small chance of. our 
meeting a soul we know; and, whatever you doy 
wear the thickest veil you can lay hands on,’’, 

ie Yoo ; I have a Shetland one that isa perfect 


“So much sbasbater. Then I shall meet ou 
at the m.at-five minutes to nine, exactly? 
You -bad: say nothing of your trip £o any, 


ofthe servants ; let them imagine you have goned: 


to Rgde for the day,” Ma 

“Yes; but what deceit, what tri~ked -have- 
to stoop to! Faucy having to invent stories for 
my own domestics. I should have told the 
truth to Peggy, but she went home thia morn- 
ing. Tony is very itl She etarted ten minutes 
after ahe got the letter,” 

“Poor old fellow! he looked badly the last 
time [eaw him, Somehow I don’t think Tony 
Olark is long for this world.” 

“Tam sure I hope he is, for if anything hap- 
pens to him what will becomes of Peggy ? Well,” 
as he rose, ‘'so you are going. You will not fail 
me to-morrow?” r 

“No,” pressing my hand as we stood in the 
middle of the room, ‘‘You kaow me, Diana; 
{am a man of few words, but, what I say I 
mean, Aslong ax I live I will never fail you,” 


oe 


> CHAPTER. XXXVI 


Arter Ralph had gore I went upstairs into 
my own bedroom, locked the door, drew an arm- 
chaty to the window, for I had « full hour to my- 
self ere it was time to dress for dinner, and set 
to work to read my mother’s letter, never having 
dad tine to do so as yet # and from’ a glance at 
the contents of the envelope I saw that it was 
going to be a long business ;— 


“Monday night. 

“My Duar Draws, 

** Instead of telling you my history by word 
of mouth, T think it will be simpler and plea- 
santer to write it-all down, and give ft to you to 
read ab your leisure. - One thing I beg, that when 
we meet you never by word or biat refer to what 
i ata about to record for your sole benefit, _ 

“To the first-place I was’ born forty-two years 
ago fa w village in Kent, where my father was 
a doctor. I-was one of a large family ; we were 
eleven in number, 

_'‘ Whilst» I was yet in short frocks my elder 
siater, Jeesie Saunders, had the good luck to 
marry an elderly Indian judge, who carried her 
off to the land of. the.sun, to the great .delight 
of herself and her immediate circle. 

‘We wore poor and obscure; we girls, eight 
of us, had“nothiog buat our Jooks to recom- 
mend us, Our faces were our fortunes, and we 
had hopes that now Jessie had taken the bush 
out of the gripin the wing of matrimony she 
would give her sisters a chance in the Indian 
market, 

“It I write frivolously, dear, 1b is because I 
caunot help it. My pen fs unused to grave 


* At firab Jessie sent mere presents of Cash- 
mere closks, filagree work, chutney and curry ; 
then she wrote for Ada, and in six months’ 
time Ada was married to a wealthy Bengal 
civilian, 

“ After Ada Annie went cut, but poor Aanie 
died, and then there was a pause, and Ade sent 
‘for Sophy, and married her off in a very short 
time to an officer of Hussars, This was bril- 
Mant! ©. 

**T camé@mexh to Sophy in age, and, indeed, iu 
look4;.and Jessie, nob to be outdone by Ada, 
sent forme, and if and my outfit, which really 


was mu (all father could give ue) was 
Teapatchod with alacrity. 
tty ; golden hafr, blue syer, 


Paki bay shor m my cheeks ; and I had » won- 

vA t he bachelors of Ch a 
on! t Bo eetapore, young an 
old, rich and poor, ware at my feet. I[ could, ae 
Jessie proudly said, have marfied anyone, and 
the manof her choice was Sir Hector Browne, 
K C.B,, bald, bleated, and burly, but rich and re- 
nowned, and absolutely silly aboub me | 

* Sir Heotor was Jesaie’s beau ideal, but mine 
|, Wasa very diffarent person-~a handsome, fuasci- 


nating su as less as myself; his 
name was 
dotestalle 


mon Bruce, To Jessie he was 6 
etzimeatial, to me be was divine ; him 
would I marry, and none other. 

** Vais a ci and ay gr asked 
me ly what we were golog to live omy, 
‘and refiinded me that he had not. as yet, 
popped, momenjous question ! 4 
3 Sanh he will!” I cried, fully,.confident. 
t A‘gy loved me.and none other, How many 
timer I seemed to see the question trembling 
on his lips? How..many dances had I given 
him? How many timeshad we satout in the 
moonlight ? How many times had he joined me 
in wy morning rides} In short we were always 
together, and his attentions were so marked that 
all my hordes of admirers seeing that they ‘ were 
not in it,’ as they said, began to sheer off, ia- 
cluding, to Jessie's distraction, Sir Hector 
Browne, K C.B, 

"*T tell you what it is!’ she said to me, 
furiously ; ‘if you persist in your mad folly, and 
will marry—if he asks you—this beggarly sub when 
‘you could have been Lady Browue, I wash my 
hands of you for ever! To think of my getting 
you out, and paying your passage, knowing that 
you were the beauty of the family, and expecting 
you would do me credit, and make a grander 
match than Sephy’s that Ada is‘always bragging 
about ; and here you are with all your chances 
going to throw yourself away, and do worse than 
Marry a poor curate ab home !* 

‘* Many and bitter were the quarrels on this 
subject between Jessie and me—-yes, and her 
husband naturally took her part, and my life 
was anything but a bed of roses, My only 
solace was in Algernon’s society. 

“Judge of Jessie’s joy when he was suddenly 
ordered off—yes, at half-a-day'’s notice: and 
‘although he bade me a tender, if hurried, fare- 
well, he never eaid a word that could be construed 
into an offer of matrimony. 

“Twas heart-brokep. I was nob only hearb- 
broken at this cruel awakenihg from love's 
young dream, but I was bitterly humiliated and 
mortified. 

‘All the world knew that Algy Bruce had 
made a fool of me $ that [ was desperately in 
love with him, and that ‘be loved and he rode 
away.’ 

“How Jessie triumphed! I hated her, 
although she was my own sister, and I was 
resolved to have a home of my own at any price ; 
and, Sir Hector Browne having departed, [ 
accepted @ constant adorer, a handsome, clever, 
taciturn worshipper, one Doctor John Manners, 
@ rising civil eurgeon, with a splendid practice 
and considerable sayings. — - 

‘*] did not pretend to care for him—not much 
—but he was satisfied with my somewhat tepid 
effection, and I was satisfied to leave Jessie's 
house, to have a devoted slave, and to be my 
own mistress, 

“The happy day was fixed, the presents 







worn in three days’ time, when I received a 
letter from Algy—the firet I had ever had. 

*** Heartless wretch !’ J said, as I tore it ope, 
‘it is a note of congratulation of course t’ 

“But I was mistaken. Ere I got to the 
bottom of the first page I saw that it was the 
long delayed offer of marriaga, I rushed pant- 
ing into Jessie's room, and threw it in her lap, 
and cried, — 

"Tt'e not too late yet!’ 

“He sald that motives of honour had pre- 
vented him from asking me to be his wife vill 
ha could support me; that day after day he 
hed been expecting that the close of a lawsuit 
would make him masterof five hundre? u-year 
Andina position ta,@peak; that words could 
nod paint his impa ». nor, Bis sariety of 
mindlest I had doubted him, but surely I 
guessed his, feelings— is that had Jong deen 
nine; and. now, thanks to kind Justice, he | 
oered xe,his forture acd bap 

* Tlavwrag a6 osient for say answer that be 
assured mehe.wouid payer cleop. nor rest till he 


knew his fate... ath 
th emation,.os Jercie 


“T was iquive wi 
coolly mead Pig I walked:.abour the 
room, ia & states o& frantic joy, , Ab last shes 


“(Phas boy. ismadd He is late, at any rate. 
Youcan’t marry him wow,’ ; 
+ fel angued, I pleaded, I wept and stormed, 
bubI could. not more,uer-—the wedding must 


“On. ‘ 
' wore mlast resource I aeib for tae bridegroom. 
‘E had amoet terrible interview with him, I told 
him the wholsatory, showed him the letter, and 
besought him, to release me—besought him on 
my koees—and he would not, No, he was 
granite, 

"You are the only woman I ever cared about ; 
T have steked my all on you ;{ am certain that 
I shall make you happy, and I wiil never release 
you but in death. That Algy Bruce is a young 
ecamp. He would tire of you in a year. He 
will race, aud gamble, and «equander his 
patrimony, and bring you to misery and beggary- 
J know him.as he really is; you do not,” 

‘Vainly I protested, vainly I wept and. wrung 
my hands, even, asi haye.asid, went. down on 
my.knees 1 might as well have gone on my 
-kneea to a greah stobe Indian idol. 

. The. wedding was.to.be, Jessie and my 
lover were too strong for.me,.and they were both 
armed with the conviction that they were acting 
for my true happiness: .When people have this 
weapon in their hand they bave no mercy. 

'*My true happiness! What a holiow mockery ! 
I wrote one distracted, despalring letter to Algy. I 
told him that Lloved him, and him only ; that 
my heart was broken, and that I was helplose : 
and then I shut myself up in my own room, and 
néver eppsared till the morning of the wedding. 

“'T way nota pretty bride, despite my gorgeous 
dreas. My face was blotched, and my eyes were 
awollen: with crying. 

“ — bavevbub fsint recollection of the care- 
mony, and felt as if I was assisting ab my ewe 
funeral, 

“ Then wa drove off in the carriages from te 
chureh—the happy pair! As we drove I turned 
to my husband, and sald, ferociously,— 

* You have married me egainst my will, and 
you shall repent this day’s work a& long ss ever 
you live!’ : 

“And so he did; as you may have «ven, Diaus, 
im sackcloth aad avhes, 

**Oa our way to the house the carriage was 
stopped, anda mdn ‘on horseback galloped up, 
covered with mud and dust. 

‘It was Algy. Never, never shall I forget 
his face as it met ming ! Ob, never, never, never ! 

“<Phen itis true what I have just heard ? he 
shouted, .hvarsely, ‘This’—poiating to my 
wedding-gown--"this gown is your answer. ’ 

“*Alpy, Alay, could not help it!’ I 
shrieked. 

‘* Drive on!’ said my husband, savagely, 
and we drove on, 

* Breakfast was as gay as champagne and «4 





received, the gueets invited, the caké in the 





topics, and runs away with me, 





house, my wedding-dress was ready and to be 





merry company could. make it. I—the bride 
—with my white face, nobly represented the 
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death’s-head at the feast, I was dumb as any 
statue. 

*‘ All at once there was a commotion, a sudden 
bush, a silence, then a whispering. Two doctere 
rosé, and hurriedly left the table, One or two 
other guests stole after them with awestruck 
faces and, as it were, guilty stealth. 

“© What ie it? What has happened?’ was 
tourmured among the ladies, and for a long time 
there was no answer, 

" At length one of the native servants whis- 
pered something to an elderly lady close to me. 

“**Oh my gracious i’ she exclaimed, turning 
a horror-etricken face on the company, and 
speaking very loudly, ‘its poor young Bruce. I 
saw him galloping like a madman just now. He 
has jumped his horse over the railway viaduct, 
and they are both stone dead.’ 

“ After this I believe I fainted, and you cannot 
wonder, For weeks I was nearly mad with grief, 
and it was even feared that I should lose my 
reason, 

“However, I recovered. I cheered up, I 
turned over a new leaf. None so gay as protty 
Mra, Manners, 

** I spent money —ob, I spent money !—as ff it 
was water, and really my husband granted all my 
caprice wichout the least hesitation. I had horses, 
carriages, dresses, jewels. I gave entertainments 
that would not have been out of place in Govern- 
ment House, 

“I dretsed and danced, and rode, and flirted, 
and treated my husband asif he was my slave. 

“So he was. He really worshipped me, and 
the more I plagued him the more fadulgent he 
became. He worked hard that I might play, 
and I did play. Your brother was born, and I 
must say I was deeply disgusted. 

“T never cared for children, and you were not 
a bit more welcome ; but you were a eweet little 
golden-hafred thing, like a doll—always happy, 
and always well; but Frederick was nearly 
always sick and peevish. 

““We had a very gay season in ‘63, I had 
ecores of engagements and pretty dresses, and 
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pretty bills, and your father began {o remonstrate 
about the expenses, and to say that I was ruin- 
ing him, He waa colaing money, and I did not 
care what I spent. 

“ Our first serious quarrel was about the dia- 
mond necklace ; he would not allow me to wear 
it, and when he went away for a few days I got 
{it out, and appearad in it ata 

“ He was very angry ; I never saw him so angry 
before, but I did not mind ; I braved him, 

“This was the beginning of many battles, 
generally fought after balls and entertainments 
where I had been admired, and when he was 
jealous, 

*' He was especially jealous of a Captain Gar- 
nett, who was my favourite partner ; he danced 
divinely, was fond of poetry, and had a charming 
tenor voice, 


“ Now your father and I had little in common ;. 


he was silent, | was talkative; he was fond of 
books, I hated them ; he was a splendid horse- 
man, and I loathed riding, and trembled if a horse 
pricked its ears, 

“Captain Garnett was often at our house, and 
we met daily besides at the public rooms, 

John viewed our friendship with strong dis- 
favour. We had some awful scenes, when he 
fairly frightened me, and I promised most faith- 
fully to give up Captain G.’s acquaintance after 
that night. 

‘I said to myself that night there was to be 
the ball of the season. I was engaged to him for 
four dances. I would enjoy that night espe- 
cially, as your father had a call miles away ; and 
I said to myself ‘after that the deluge,’ for he 
talked of carrying meaway to a miserable little 
up-country station, miles off the line of rail, 
where I would be as much out of the world as 
if I was in jail. 

“Well, I went to the ball, and danced and 
enjoyed myself most heartily, and as I was whir- 
ling round the room ia Captain Garnett’s arms 
my heart leapt into my mouth, for there, most un- 
welcome looker-on, stood your father in the door- 
way |! ’ 
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RETEXT OF SIPPING TEA AND TALKING PLATITUDRS. 


“Oh! how dark his face was,as {ff he were 
capable of killing me, 

“T hurried out of the ballroom, told all my 
fears to Captain Garnett, who tried to appease 
them, but I went home trembling, and then came 
the storm. 

“I declare if your father had not terrified me, 
and threatened me, and told me he would never 
cease to watch me, I would never have done it. 
As it was, ina kind of frenzy I ran a in my 
ball-dress to Captain Garnett’s bu , and 
threw myself apon his protection. 

“It was a mad act. I repented of ib fo an 
hour’s time, but it was too late; my reputation 
was gone, and there was nothing for it but to 
wait for a divorce, and marry Captain Garnett, 
and I did. 

“Your father sold off everything, and, taking 
you and Freddy and two followers, vanished ; 
some people said to England, some said to 
America. 

“ We went home, and I lived down my story. 
Captain Garnett died, lefb me badly off, and I 
married Sir Roper, just eight years ago, and am 
totally forgotten as Mrs. Garnett or Mrs, Manners. 

“My eistera cast me off, and-I have not a 
claim—I mean the claim of affection on any of 
my own sex but y A 

“Pity me, Diana, my daughter! Think how 
my life has been blighted, and surely I am far 
more to be pitied than blamed !” 

Here I came to the end of the sheet, and the 
end of the narrative. 


(To be continued. ) 








Tus roar of a lion can be heard farther than 
the sound of any living creature. Next comes 
the hyena, then the screech-owl, the panther, 
and the jackal in succession, The donkey can 
be heard much farther than the dog. Strange, 
the qulet and timid hare, when she cries in, fear, 
can be heard farther off than either dog or cat. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


DURING & long voyage it happens of necessity 
that people are thrown a good deal together, and 
consequently get to know each other much better 
than they would under conditions, Ib 
is true Sheldon spent s good deal of time in the 
smoking-room, and most of his evenings In play- 
ing cards; nevertheless he was with Una the 
greater part of the morning, which they usually 
spent promenading the deck. 

As the days went by, and she regained some of 
her old calmness, Una was constantly struck 
anew by the strangeness of her position—alone 
ou the wide waters with a man who, twenty-four 
hours before she sailed with him had been a 
perfect stranger to her, Of course the unusual 
events that led to their acquaintance did a good 
coal towards ripening an intimacy, and she felt 
sure he really desired her welfare. She often 
thought, too, of those mysterious words ‘he had 
uttered concerning her mother, and longed to 
ask him for a fuller explanation of them ; but 
somehow Mr, Sheldon was nob a man with whom 
to take liberties, and though the girl was 
courageous enough ordinarily, she had not yet 
dared to pub the question to him. 

He was a man of many mcods, Sometimes, 
when the fit was upon him, he would be gay, 
bright, jovial even, and spend hours telling tales 
of the different places he had seen, and the 
different events he had taken part in—for his 
die had evidently been an extremely ed 
one, fall of adventure and of peril as well, Then 
he was @ most delightful companion, and even 
Una, sad as abe was, would listen with fascinated 
attention while he talked. But there were other 
moods, which were equally frequent, when a sort 

‘ reckless despair seized him, and he would 
drink unlimited brandy or champagne to drown 








YOU LOOK 8° LIKE A GHOST IN THE TWILIGHT,” SAID MR, BIRD, CLAMBERING ON I 





the recollection of his sorrows, or else rail at 
fate for the tricks she had played him, and 
declare that ail his money was insuflicient to 
purchese him any real happiness. And, indeed, 
it was easy to see that he was by no means & 
happy man; sometimes in the middle of a 
sentence he would come to a sudden standstill, his 
eyes fixed on vacancy, and an — of Icy 
despair stealing over his face, as if memory had 
suddenly called before hie mental sights horrible 
vision which he could not get rid of. Neverthe- 
less his kindness to Una never failed, and 
baturally enough she was grateful to him for it. 

When they had been at sea about a fortnight 
the weather became very bad, aud very few 
passe, came on deck, Una, who was a par- 
ticularly good sailor, did not suffer from sea- 
sickness, neither in effect did Sheldon, bub he 
was not at all well just then, and preferred 
remaining In his stateroom, while she either read 
or talked to him, On these occasions she could 
not help noticing the Intent way in which his 
eyes fixed themselves on her face, as if he were 
seeking there something that constantly evaded 
him. He was also very fond of asking her ques- 
tions concerning her childhood, and early girl- 
hood, though they were subjects on which she 
herself did nob care to dwell. One day he 
astonished her by making some remark aboub 
Oakenhurst, which showed that he knew the 
house and grounds well, 

“You have been at Oakenkurst then?” she 
asked, with quickened interest. 

‘*Yas, I was there Jess than a year ago,” he 
answered, slowly. ‘“ Would you care to know 
the business that book me?” 

She replied in the affirmative. 

“ Well, then, I went to make inquiries concern- 
ing you.’ 

“Concerning me! I did nob know that any- 
one except poor Colonel Beresford took the least 
interest in my existence.” 

He frowned at the mention of the Colonel, as If 
it somehow galled him. 

“You were mistaken, you see, I chanced to 
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come across Wilcox, ths man who usted to have 
the menagerie, and from him I learned certain 
details of your childhood ; but what had become 
of you since young Alec Beresford tock charge of 
you he did not know, so I had to find out for 
myself, and it naturally occurred to me to inquire 
at Oakenhuret. I gained little from my visit, 
however, beyond the information that you were 
supposed to have been drowned svon’after Alec 
Beresford brough you home with him,” 

6 And you, of course, believed the report }” 

“Naturally, I had no reasun whatever to 
doubt it, so I did not pursue my ingulriee, be- 
cause they seemed to me utterly useless,” 

** But what made you take an interest ia me 
at all?” 

He paused before he replied, and then it was 
with another question. 

“ Didn't I tell you I knew your mother ?”” 

Una drew a deep, swift breath, and clasped 
her hands together imploringly. 

“My mother!” she repeated, in a tone of in- 
deacribable tenderness. ‘‘I wish you would tel) 
me something about her. I know nothing— 
nothing whatever. I suppose she died when I 
was born.” 

He let the remark go by unanswered. 

‘“V'll tell you this—she was one of the best 
women that ever lived, and one of the prettiest 
into the bargain. ‘You are like her, but you are 
not so beautiful—or at least, you don’t seem so 
to me, but I was young then and enthusiastic, so- 
perhaps my judgment does not count for much. 
Not that her beauty did her any good—on the 
contrary, it had a great deal to do with her un- 
happiness.” 

** Then she was unhappy!” 

“She was’ indeed,” he replied, emphatically. 
He moved uneasily on his couch. “ Let us change 
the subject—{t makes me restless and miserable 
when I think of those old far-off days with their 
possibilities that were never fulfilled. Tell me 
what haa been happening on deck while I have 
been up here.” 


“Nothing much. The passengers are mostly 
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in their cabin, with the exception of that mn, 
who is all by himself, and who seems to take 
such an Interest in you and myself,” 

“ You mean the fellow with the black bear] ?” 

“Yes, His name, he tella me, is Bird,” 

‘Then you have spoken to bim!” 

**T could not help doing so, for he came and 
gat down by me when I was on deok, and began s 
conversativa. He seems pleasant onough.” 

“ A gentleman ¥” . 

“I don’t quite know, Sometimes I think he 
just misses being 4 gentleman; stil! hels evidently 
well educated,” 

‘Did he say where he was going, or what his 
business was?.” 

“No, Ha seerasd to prefer talking of your 
affiirs and mine, rather than of hie own.” 

Sheldon raised ‘himself on bia cushions, and 
spoke with unusual energy. 

‘Don’t have more to de with him than you 
ean help. I noticed the fellow at once, and there 
was something about diis appearance I did not 
like. Above-all, don’tdet him gain any informa- 
tion from you; and ifthe aske you questions, 
hb@sureand let me kuow.” 

Uaa promised, and then lefp Sheldon, who said 
he wanted to try to sleep, She would greatly 
have liked to pursue the conversation, but his 
manner clearly forbade it. What was the con- 
naction betweea her mother and this man she 
wondered ! 

Bat puzzle as she might the anawer was not 
forthcoming. And as she stood om deck watch- 
iag the white line of foaia left fn the: track of 
the vezel her thoughts veered round in their 
usual direction--back again to Oakenhurat and 
Ales—Alec, whom she supposed she would never 
see again. 

On the future she dared not dwell; it was so 
dark, so utterly hopeless, that the mere thought 
of it brought despair in its wake, What hope 
had she to fall back upon? None! She was an 
accused murdress, flying from justica and leaving 
everything that life held good. Sometimes it 
seemed to her that she would go mad if she could 
not banish those terrible thoughts that the wide 
waete of waters certainly did not tend to make 
more cheerful. But, to do her justice, she tried 
her very hardest not to let her mind dwell upon 
her troubles, or even upon the uncertainty of the 
future, 

She had this consolation—she knew. sho was 
{nnocent ; and all through she had done the best 
she could for the man she loved, She had beea 
true to her vow. 

It was just getting dusk, and the deck seemed 
deserted. Her own figure, in black garmenta, 
and with a black shawl twisted round her head, 
hardly stood out from the surrounding darkness ; 
and, wrapped in meditation as she was, sho was 
motionless as a atatue, 

Perhaps it was for thie reason that. a man, 
clarbering over the side of the vessel, looked so 
startled as his eyes fell upon her, and would 
have shrunk away without saying anything to 
attract her attention if she had not uttered his 


name, 
“Me, Bird!” 
Yes,” he returned, with an uneasy. laugh. 


“You almost frightened me; you looked 80 like 
@ ghost in the twilight,” 

“Why, your clothes are wet! Have you fallen 
nto the sea?” she asked, in astonishment, 

‘Not guiie, but very nearly, I managed to 
save myself by catching hold of the chains, It 
is the spray that has wet me. I must go and 
change my things. Don’t tell anyone that I.s0 
nearly made a fool of myself.” 

He went off, and she would heve forgotten the 
incident if subsequent events had not led her to 
attach a cerbain importance to it. 

That same night Sheldon was restless and 
feverish, aud asked Tne to elt. by him.and read 
to him. 

‘*T don’t know what's the matter with me,” 
he observed, with au attempted laugh... “If I 
were at sll superstitious I should eay I felt a 








presentiment of something serious hanging over | 


me,” 

As ® matter of fact he was a very superstitions 
man ; bub ke could never be got to own it, 

**T have heard queer nofses this svening for 


which I can’t account,” he went on, after an 
interval ; “they seemed to come from just above 
my head, here,” pointing to the side of his berth, 
in which he was lying. ‘Of course they may 
have been caused by rats; but I dont’t think 
ts were really—they seemed too regular for 
that,” i 

Seeing that he had worked himself up into 
abate of nervous excitement very unusual to him, 
Una did her best to soothe him. It was the first 
time she had seen him quite in this condition, 
and she was struck by a strangeness fn his ex- 
pression, and an unusual dilation of the pupil of 
his eyes, . 

“T am very drowsy,” he said, prewntly. "I 
have the queereat feeling pa wor to sleep, and 
yot struggling aguinst it.) I wouder if I am going 
tobe ili, Don't leave me, Una; it would be 
horrible to die alllone,” 

“ You are. not going te die,” she told him, 
gently, “You are not well; and are therefore 
fancifel ; bub I don’t think there is anything 
very serious the matter with you. And in any 
case you may depend on/my not leaviog you 
until you are babter.”’ 

He waa eatiefied with the assurance; and ina 
little while sank iato a slumber that seemed too 
deep te be quite vatural, Uns watched him for 
some time, and then the quietude and the late- 
ness of the hour combined produced their in- 
flaence on her, and she had much ado to keep 
from falling asleep too. Sbhe.bad tried her hardest 
to combat the inclination and keep awake. But 
mature was too strong for her, and presently her 
head drooped on her bozom, and she was in the 
land of dreams, 

Exactly what disturbed her she could not 
afterwards tell, but she awoke suddenly, and, 
bathed in a fear so great that drops of moisture 
stood out on her brow. All her senses were on 
the alert, and though she did uot alter her posi- 
tion by so much as ao hair's breadth she was 
keenly conscious of her surroundings. 

The lamp had burned low, and was flickering 
before final extinction, casting strange shadows 
round the stateroom. Mr, Sheldon atill slept, the 
embroidered front of the Japanese satin dressing- 
gown in which he was wrapped rising and falling 
with the movement of his brosd chest, and an in- 
tense silence reigned over all. What was that 
hovering like a bird before it settles, above , the 
slecper's head 

A man’s hand! Only visible just above the 
wrist, and seemingly thrust out of the woodwork 
of the ship's elds, In the flickering shadow it 
had an ludescribably weird effect, and as her eyes 
first fell upon it. Una was conscious of an icy 
thrill of horror—less of the real than of the su- 
pernatural, 

Sho was absolutely incapable of movement, and 
sat perfectly still, almost 2a If the sight had 
turned her to stone. 

The sleeping man seemed to feel discomfort ; he 
moved slightly, and his eyes opened, Instant! 
there was a gleam of steel in the hovering han 
followed by a deep groan, as the hand deacended 
on Sheldon’s chest, : 

The sound dissolyad the spell thab seemed to 
have fallen upon Una, She spraug up, aad pushed 
aside the curtains of the berth, behind which she 
had been sitting, and as she did so she heard the 
anapping of a chain, and its rattle as it was 
dragged from Sheldon’s throat; ab the same 
moment the hand disappeared, 





CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH, 


Una's shriek, brought immediate assistance, 
and in a very little while the ship’s doctor had 
arrived on the scene. He proceeded at once to 
examine the wounded man, and found that Shel- 
don had been etabbed by some long, narrow, two- 
edged weapon, which had made a deep incised 
wound but had just escaped the heart. If it had 
been a fraction of an inch more to the left tt 
would have been instantly fatal. 

As ib was fb was bad enough: the blood 
seemed to Una to pour fromit,; the front of the 
gatin dressing-gown being already stained a deep 


red. The girl had a horror of the sight of blood: 
nevertheless she did her best to overcome it, and 
assisted the eurgeon as he dreseed the wound. 
Happily, while this was being done, the patient 


was unconscious, 

“He is under the influence of some drug,” 
Doetor Laird ssid, as he bent down and emeit 
Sheldon’s breath. “Do you know whether he is 
in the habit of taking morphia!” 

Una shook her head. She was entirely unac- 
quainted with his habits, but she thought ic 
ha likely that. he flew to morphia during his 

ts of ue 5 gp nary although {t was strange that 
he shou!d have done so to-night withous her 
knowledge, ' 

Then ensued inquiries as todhow the wound-had 
bean inflicted, and {necred “followed her de- 
scription of what she had fi a 

* Are you eure that-you were tot dreaming |” 
asked sceptically. 

Of this ehe was quite sure, in corrobors- 
tlon of her story she pointed to the broken chain 
round the patient’s —_, ” 

“Evidently the motive waliiobbery.” she 
addad, and she remembered that movement of 
Sheldon’s when she eaw him firat in Park-lane, 
and told him of the plan to rob him of his great 
diamond, It was clear to her that if was the 
ae peng ey at the be ye of this crime, 
though who perpetrated it was a ae. 

Nothing could be done towards solving it til! 
daylight, indeed, all the Doctor’s and Uaa's 
attention was required for the patient himaeelf, in 
order to stop the bleeding of the wound, and 
when daylight dawned, Sheldon was in a very 
precarious condition. 

His previous indisposition no doubt had some- 
thing to do with thie, and the amount of brandy 
he had been lately drinking made even his strong 
physique less able to resist an attack of illness, 

He was delirious, and though he did notrs- 
coguise Una he would not let her for a moment 
out of his sight. He called her “ Leonie,” and 
evidently mistook her forsomeone he had known 
years ago—her mother, she fancied. 

It was during his {lness that the ship touched 
at port, and then an examination of the outside 
of his cabin revealed the factthat a circular hole 
had been cut in the woodwork of the vessel, ex- 
actly corresponding with o mirror let into the 
wal! just above the berth, By an ingenious con- 
trivance this mirror had been made to take in 
and out at will, and there could be no doubt that 
the robbery of the diamond had been carefully 
planned beforeband, for it must have taken the 
operator some time to bore through the solid 
woodwork and complete the mechanism by which 
the mirror could be, removed. oy ye 

Alao it was surmised that he had managed to 
drug Sheldon’s coffee, and had made hee of re- 
flectors by means of which he could see the 
sleeping man’s face, for the hole had not been 
more than large enough for hm to thrust his 
hand through, 

But the exact particulars of the crime were 
never known, although, forthe satlefaction of the 
reader, ic may ba etated that it afterwards came 
to the knowledge of the police authorities that 
the celebrated black diamond had got into the 
hands of the same gang two of whose numbers 
were arreated while breaking into Sheldon’s house 
in Park-lane, and the inference {s, that the gang. 
undisrasyed by this fact, and determined to taske 
one more effert to get the jewel, had despatched 
one of the boldest of {ts numbers in pursuit of 
Sheldon when he left England. x 

Certain {t is that the person calling himeelf 
Mr, Bird disappeared from the vessel directly she 
stopped at the firat port, and when the news was 
given to Una, and she recalled bow she had seen 
him on the evening of the robbery climbing over 
the ship’s bulwarks, ft was too Inte to do any- 
thing towards apprehending hin. 

Perbaps it was as well. ‘The diamond had 
wrought untold mischief, 2nd would continue to 
doso, 8 long as it represented a sum of money, 
for the possession of which men thought no 
risk too great. 

When it was cut up into fifty smaller gems 
its power for evfl would proportionately lessen. 

_As soon as Sheldon recovered from deli- 





rium if became necessary to tell him of bis 
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loes ; but, perhaps owing to hfe f{ilness, he did 
not seem to beso much «effected by it as Una 
feared. She said this to bim, and he smiled 
rather bitterly. ' 

“I’m afraid diamonds, no matter how man 
thousanda of pounds they may be worth, won't 
be much good to me where I'm going,” he re- 
turned, grimly, “If T thought I was going 
live I should be wild enough at the loss; but I 
know I'ta not, and though I’d rather you had it 
instead of those villains who have been after {6 
so Jong I don"t really mind very much,” 

“You must not teke such a dark view of 
sour condition,” she said, leaning over him to 
shake his pillows, and so make him more com- 
fortable. . * While there {s life there is hope.” . 

He shook his head pong ma, 

“There's po‘ hope for me. know it, by 
Doctor Laird’s looks, as well as by my own 
feelings. I am going to die, Una—yes; and be- 
fore many days are over my head, too, I used 
to think I should fight and struggle against 
death when {b confronted me, for I have never 
dared to think about it, though 1 have faced it 
many times; but it doesn't seem eo terrible 
now, Perhaps the feeling that you'll be with 
me at the end makes it easier.” 

She pressed his hand without making 
reply. 

She knew thab he spoke the truth, ‘for ‘al- 
though the wound had touched no vital part 
it had bled very profusely, and weakened him, 
and now that blood poisoning had -eet: in he 
had no reserve of strength to combat it, 

For a little while he was silent, apparently 
lost in thought, then he gave her a bunch of 
keys, which he took from under his pillow, 

“Unlock my trunk over there, end you will 
find an old Jeather covered desk. Open that, 
roo} there ig something inside that I want to 
how you.” 

She obeyed. The desk was battered and 
knocked about by considerable service, and, like 
ec many old desks, possessed a secret drawer, 
which Sheldon himself opened, 

From it he took an envelope and a miniature 
in acase, The latter represented an extremely 
beantifal young woman, with large dark ¢yes, 
and short hair tha» clung in soft rings round her 
brow ond temples—and yet, lovely as she un- 
doubtedly was, there was a curious melancholy 
o her face, as if a shadow from the future had 
already fallen. on it, 

“Well?” Sheldon asked, watching the while 
she locked at the miniature, “what do you 
think of the picture ?” 9 

“The original must have been very beauti- 
ful,” returned the girl, slowly. “ Who was she f” 

‘Your mother ! " 

A low exclamation broke from Uua’s lips as 
she once more took up the portralt to examine 
it. 

Now she understood the vague sense of 
familiarity it had suggested, for there was o dia- 
tiuet likeness to the face that looked back at her 
icom her own toflet glass every morning. 

“And how is it you come to have her pic- 
ture 1” she asked, rather breathlessly. 

Ps W hy should IT not’ have it? She was my 
wile,” 

Una started up from her chair, wondering 
whether the delirium had returned to Sheldon; 
bot be met her gaze quite calmly, and as she re- 
sumed her aeat he went on,— 

“ Doubtless you sre astonished ; fb fe natural 
you should be, for it fs a strange story—too 
strangs not to be true, as somebody says, and 
che time has come for you to know ft,” 

‘Tagen yow are my father ?” 
, Asiight shade of red came in his cheek, and 
46 was silent for a moment; then he said, eva- 
#1VeCly, 

‘Walt, and you shall hear all. When I was a 
young man, only just six-and-twenty, I saw your 
‘mother for the first time, and fell madly in love 
with her, She was the daughter of a vee 
tan, and was certainly one of the prettiest girls 
+ had ever seen, I think she liked me—nay, I 
am sure she did ; but just as I was on the point 
ot proposing to her a young officer named 
vereeford appeared on the scene, and as fll luck 
Would bave it, he rendered her a great service— 


any 


stopped a horse she was riding, that had bolted 
with her, ard got kicked by the animal 
for bis patns, The ‘kick was nothivg much, 
but probably it made him more interesting 
‘to Leonie, who was very much taken with him. 

To make a long story short, the two fell in love 
with each other, and my chance of winning her 
seemed gone, Now I come toa part of the atory 
whose details I won’t attempt to tell, though I'm 
ready to admit I played a sorry part iv it. 

“ By means of some boyish indiscretion of young 
Beresford’s which I contrived to very much ex- 
aggerate, I caused a quarrel between him and 
Leonle, which ended in his going away, while she, 
{n an access of girlish wounded pride, consented 
to become my wife. 

‘“T took her to Australia with me—for in 
those days I was a mining engiceer, and I bad 
slready spent'some time in Peru looking after 
‘silver mines, 

* Well, the years passed on, and It soon be- 
came evident to me I had made a mistake. 
Leonie did not love me, and never would love 
me, The knowledgeof this made me reckless, 
and I suppose I treated her very badly ; I know 
I did, indeed, She never complained—perhaps 
it would have been better for both if she had 
done so, forif we had quarrelled openly, some 
of the pent-up bitterness in our hearts might 
have escaped. 

“ As it was we dragged out a miserable exist- 
ence until I suggested that we should part for a 
time, she going to Italy to stay there until I 
could join her, while I remained in Australia. 

“ She did so, and in six months later I was con; 
cerned in a mining accident which resulted in 
the death of a dozen men. Py chance my name 
was cabled over to England as amongst the killed, 
and I did notattempt to contradict the report. 

“Twas very badly off just thon, and bad no 
money to wend to Leonie, so I thought it was just 
as well she should believe me dead as not, Two 
years laterI had a epell of luck, and became a 
comparatively rich man. 

“Time had softened me towards Leonie, and 
I determined to seek her out and see if we couldn’t 
‘hit off better in future. So I went to Italy, to 
the little sea coast town where I had last heard 
from her-——” 

He paused a moment, and Una, who had been 
listening with eager attention, beut forward, im- 
patiently, 

** Woll !” she exclaimed. 

“Well,” he repeated, slowly, ‘I found Leonfe 
there, but I also found Major Beresford, as he 
wasthen. She, believing the report of my death, 
had married him, ond she had one little child, a 
baby fn arms—yourself.” 

Good Heavens! Then Colonel Beresford was 
my father ?’’ Una cried. 

“ Yes, he was your father.” 

There was’s pause, The girl’s bead had sunk 
on her folded arms so Sheldon could nob see her 
face ; but he cou'd guess something of the tumult 
of emotion that agitated her. 

_ This, then, was the secret of Colonel Beres- 
ford’s kindness to her, this was the reason he 
had made her bis heiress, declaring that she had 
the best right to his ancestral home and extates. 
What had been mysterious before was plain 
enough now. But why had he not openly acknow- 
ledged her as his daughter # 

That, also, she was to lear. 

“]’m telling you the trutb,”’ went on Sheldon, 
breaking the silence, which scomed to be almost 
as painful tohimasto her. “I’m not trying to 
gloss over my own conduct, because I know it 
would be of no ure, Iwas a bad lot then, and [ 
suppose I should continue being a bad lob if I 
were to goon living, I have always thought of 
myself, and the gratification of my own desfres 
first, and cared little for the consequences they 
entailed on other people, When I saw Beresford 
contented and happy with Leonie and her child 
all my old hatred of him burst forth anew, and 
oddly enough the sight of Leonie, who was more 
beautiful than ever, woke my former passion, 
If I had been a hero I suppose I should have gone 
away’ and left them ; but being what I was I 
ae in and claimed: my wife; and as it waa 
a claim in which I was upheld by the law it was 





impossible for them to reelst me. 


**Teonie, however, would not be torn from her 
child, so you came too, and as matters required 
my presence in Australia again I took you both 
with me out there, while Beresford went to Indfa 
i his regiment, and did his best to get hiauwelf 
shot. 

“Some little time afterwards Leonie had a 
serfous Illness, anc it affected her brain, No doubt 
the trouble she had passed through brought it on 
in the first place; but when sho recovered her 
physical atrength her mind was altogether gone, 
and I had to place her in s Lunatic Asylum.” 

Sheldon paused and drew a deep breath, while 
a frown darkened his brow, as if, even yet, he 
could not rid himself of the painful thoughts 
théss rementbrances conjured vp. Withan effort 
hé continued, — 

While Leonle was in this condition I had to 
go up country, and I placed you in charge of a 
woman who I thought would look after you 
well, Jast then I had run of fll luck, all my 
speculations had turned out badly, and [ was 
hard up so I could not send the money I had pro- 
mised for your support, and when better times 
came I found the woman had gune off to England 
in order to join s travelling circus, and had taken 
you with her, doubtlees thinking she would make 
money of you by training you as an acrobat. So 
thataceounte for your finding yourself in Wiloox’s 
menagerie.” 

“And my mother?” 

Once more the painful farrow came {n his brow. 

“Your mother eseaped from the eeylum, and 
is eupposed to have died from exhaustion in Mel- 
bourne,-and In a workhouse! You ses I have 
not spared myself or you in this history--I have 
told the truth, if I have not shamed a perscnage 
who shall be nameless,” he concluded, grimly. “ I 
suppose people who were religious wor! ree the 
hand of providence in the fact of your having 
fallen into the hands of the Beresfords; by-the- 
way, did Colonel Beresford ever tell you he was 
your father?” 

“ No, I do not suppose he knew it at first, and 
I never had an idea of it myself, Still, with the 
light your story gives me, | think I can tell how 
he discovered it. I have a curious tattoo mark on 
the upper part of my arm, and one day J caught 
the sleeve of # thin cotton dress on a nail and tore 
ib, with the result that the mark showed, and 
Colonel Beresford saw it, I remember how 
startled he looked, and how carefully he examined 
it, but I do not understand why, if he recognised 
me, he did not Jet me take my place in the world 
as his daughter.” 

Sheldon seemed to hesitate momentarily ; then 
looking away from her, he said,-— 





“ And yet it is easily enough understood. How 
could he acknowledge you as his daughter when 
you had no right to besr bis name? You forget 
that he would not care to tell the world thst he 
and your mother were not legally marvied | ” 


CHAPTER XX*. 
BHELDON'S LAST LOVE, 


Strancety enough this explanation had not 
occurred to Una; but when Sheldon suggested it 
she saw quite clearly how probable it was. She 
wae Colonel’s Beresford’s daughter, but she could 
hot claim his name, she was, in the syea of the 
Law, nameless. 

A deep, pained flush rose to her brow, and her 
eyes fell, Sho told herself ib did not realiy 
matter now what her parentage had been, avd 
yet her sensitive nature recoiled from the mere 
idea of shame in connection with it. 

Sheldon, who was watching her keenly, observed 
hérexpression, and probably guessed her thoughts 
Once he seemed on the point of speaking, but he 
checked himself, and turned restlessly on his 
pillows, The movement recalled Una’s attention 
to him. 

You must not excite yourself by talking any 
more now,” she sald, with gontle firmness, “lam 
glad you have told me this story, but I think iu 
the future we had better say mo more about it. 
It is all past and done with, and it is too pain*ul 
to bear being alluded to,’ 





“ Aro you really glad IE told you, or would it 
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have been better to keep allence?” he asked, 
wistfully. 

“No. Ihave learned that Colonel Beresford 
was my father, and that he was blameless in this 
ead history, which isa satisfaction tome, For 
the reat, it is better buried in oblivion.” 

He seemed satisfied, and lay quite atill, rather 
exhausted by the talking he had done, but etill a 
prey to painful thought, if the expression of hie 
face gave any true index to his mind. 

For the next few days he said little, but he 
grew gradually worse, and any faint hope Una 
may have cherished as to his recovery gave place 
so certainty that his life was very near its 
end, 

Thoughts of her own fature began to torment 
her. Sheldon would certainly die before the con- 
clusion of their voyage, and she would land in a 
strange country, thousands of milés away from 
home, and absolutely alone. Uneonsciously she 
had allowed herself to put great faith in his pro- 
tection — and indeed he was one of those 
supremely eelf-confident men who manage to in- 
spire a belief in their abilities simply because they 
believe in themeelves, But now he would fail 
her, aud she would only have her own resources 
to fall back upon, 

It was nota cheering prospect. 

She was assiduous in her attentions to the 
dying man, and Doctor Laird had told him more 
than once that if good nursing could eave him 
he would certainly recover. 

It wae two days after their conversation, in 
which he had told her the story of his marriage, 
that '.2 eaid to her with a curious, half shamed- 
faced sort of laugh,— 

“T’m going to ask a favour of you, Uaa,” 

* One shat I will certainly grant if I can,” she 
responded, promptly. 

“Thank you. I dare eay it will surprise you, 
but this world is full of surprises, my girl, as any 
student of human nature will tell you, I don't 
look like a sentimental man, do 1?” 

She shook her head. No, he certainly did nob. 

“ And yed,” he continued, “I’m going to make 
& sentimental request. It is that when I’m dead 
you'll put a woman’s handkerchief over my heart 
and let it be buried with me—in the sea or on 
land—just where I may find my last home.” 

Una gave the required promise without be- 
traying the surprise she undoubtedly felt, and 
Sheldon, fumbling under his pillow, pulled from 
beneath it a black leather pocket-book, bound 
with silver. 

His fingers were uot quite steady as he drew 
out of this book two articles, one a cabinet photo- 
graph, and the other a small square of French 
cambric, bordered with lace, and having an em- 
broidered coronet in the corner, 

From it arose a faint sweet odour of jasrnine— 
sickly sweet and suggestive, and taking Una's 
thoughts back to the drawing-room at Oaken- 
burst, where she had last amelt it, for it was 
the ecent Lajy Carstairs always used, and 
nothing is so powerful in conjuring up past 
acenes as a waft of perfume. 

Involuntarily her eyes sought the photograph, 
which was one of a lovely woman in Court 
plumes and train. 


“Why, it is Lady Carstairs!” she exclaimed, ! 
| 


‘J did not know you knew her.” 


‘Unfortunately, for myself, I did,” he re- } 
Then, as if under the | 1 believe I should have fired, but she was a brave 


turned, with a half groan. 
dominion of a passion stronger than himself he 
snatched up the handkerchief, and pressed {t 
passionately against his lips. The action was a 
revelation. It needed nothing else to tell Una 
how this man must have loved the woman to 
whom the tiny scrap of lace and embroidery 
belonged. 

He turned to her half fiercely, half depreca- 
tingly. 

**You think I’m a fool, don’+ you? Well, 
perhaps I am, but stronger and better, and wiser 
men than I have been made fools of by women ; 
ay, and will be as long as the world lasts! 
And she was so beautiful—you have seen her, so 
you kuow ?” 

He put the observation in the form of s quea- 
tion, and the girl bent her head silently, She 
did indeed know the power of this woman’s 
beauty, to her own mortal sorrow, 








Isaw her I loved her— 
pong recklessly,” he went on, fixing his eyes 
on the t. “I would have given all I 

to win her, though I knew she cared 
nothing at all about me. I had loved other 
woren before—Leonie was the love of my youth, 
but my passion for her was as water is to wine in 
comparigon with my passion for Hilda Carstairs.” 

Una made no remark. It cannot be said she 
was surprised at this self-revelation on the part 
of Sheldon ; he wes altogether such an extra- 
ordinary man, so strong in his loves and his 
hates, and so unscrupulous that nothing he could 
tell her would surprise her much. Nevertheless, 
the mention of Lady Oarstairs’ name was in- 
expressibly painful to her even yet, She had 
tried hard to forgive the woman who had 
wrecked ‘her happiness, and sometimes she 
thought she had succeeded, but there were 
moments when her heart rose in hot rebellion, 
and this was one of them. 

Meanwhile Sheldon was still looking at the 
handkerchief that he held in his hand, 

“Tt was the last thing she touched alive,” he 
routtered, more to himself than his companion ; 
it is a link between the living and the dead.” 

Something in the words arrested Una’s atten- 

tion, 
“How did you gain possession of it?” ehe 
asked, 
"T took it from her dead fingers as she lay in 
the Oakenhurst woods,” he replied, as if he saw 
nothing unusual either ia the question or his 
reply to it—and he did not notice the startled 
look of inguiry with which Uoa regarded him. 

“* But were you in the Oakenhurst woode on 
ihat night?” she queried, involuntarily lowering 
her voice, 

“Yes, I had come down to catch a glimpse 
of——to meet her, if she would consent to meet 
me. I knew she was playing fast and loose with 
me, but I hoped that in the end I might win her 
in spite of herself. She had one uatural woman’s 
weakness, if no other—she loved jewels, and I 
had shown her my great black diamond, which 
was a possession queens might have longed for in 
vain, I saw what an effect it had on her, and I 
played my cards accordingly. On the night she 
met me in the wood I think she fancied she 
might get me to give it her but, mad as. I was, 
I was nob quite far gone enough to let it out of 
my possession without gaining any sort of pro- 
mise from her ix return.” 

Una was listening breathlessly, her heart 
beating fash with a sudden idea that had occurred 
to her—an idea that was terrible enough, and 
still ib followed as a sequence from his confesefon, 
She must find out from him {ff this idea were 
true—and yet she could not put the question 
point blank. 

“ You say you saw her fn the wood—dend /” 

He nodded {in an sbsorbed way, while his gaze 
was still riveted on the portrait, 

“Then ehe had gone there to meet you!” 

*Yes—for the last time. Her manner was 
different that night, and it made me realise that 
I had no chance with her,’ I was very angry— 
so augry that I threatened to kill her. 

“ Bat, but-——-’ her face ghastly pale. ‘‘ You 
did not kill her ?”" 

“No. I didn’t kill her, though I took out my 
pistol and pointed {t at her. If she had blanched 


“ From the first day 


woman, and she faced me with scorn in her eyes, 
and without so much as a quiver of her lids, I 
threw the pistol down and turned away, and Jefe 


| her—-like a dog that has been beaten.” 


He still spoke in the same absorbed, intro- 
spective sort of tone, as if he hardly realised he 
hed an audience, Suddenly his expression 
changed, and he looked at Una with more 
animation, 

‘* It was strange, wasn’t it j—but the pistol I 
threatened her with belonged to your father, 
Colonel Beresford, He had two of them that he 
brought with him from Mexico, and he gave one 
to your mother when they were together in 
Italy. When Leonie came back to Australia 
with me I took possession of it, and it waa with 
that same pistol Hilda Carstairs was ehot.” 

‘* But who shot her?” Una-asked, inalstently. 

He looked at her with curious intentness, 


“ Who, indeed?” he pen » and onee more 
rela into silence; while she, racked with 
doubt, watched him from behind the curtain. 

At Jast, unable to control herself any longer, 
she spoke. 

‘* Mr. Sheldon, tell me the truth about thsi 
night, [implore you! You know well that no 
harm can come to you through it; whereas, it is 
possible that, through some error of justice, the 
innocent may suffer for the . How cant 
tell that, even yet, I may not be arrested 1” 

The piteous entreaty of her tone seemed to 
touch him ; but, perhaps, there was something 
else in her voice he as well—a ring of 
suspicion that he had not told the truth. 

“TI will tell you what I know, Una ; but it does 
not amount to much, After Ihad, in a fit of 
anger, thrown down my pistol, I lefs Lady Car- 
8 and walked off towards the high + bus 
before I had gone far I hecrd a report, followed 
by a woman’s cry, and I ran back as quickly as I 
could, Hilda was lying on the id just where 
Thad left her, quite dead, i have looked on 
death too many times to be mistaken ; and the 
moment I set eyes on her face I knew that all 
the skill inthe world would bs powerless to do 
anything for her. 

“The moonlight was falling full upon her, 
and somehow it hurt me to see fit on her 
beautiful, wide-open eyes, so I gently lifted her 
body and laid it in a little mossy hollow quite 
near, and it was then I took her handkerchief, 
which she still held in her fast-stiffening fingers.” 

“ But why did you not give an alarm, and let 
people know what had happened #” 

“Why should I? She was dead; and it mat- 
tered little to me who had killed her. Besides,’’ 
he added, more slowly, ‘I thought I knew, for 
on the ground, just where she had fallen, I found 
a silver cigarette-case engraved with the name 
* Alec Beresford,’” ‘s 
‘ “And that made you suspect him?” cried 
Tna, 

He mpde a motion of assent, 

** You were wrong, then |” gr! oe exclaimed, 

ly. ‘The cigarette-case belonged to my 
husband ; but on that very morning I saw her 
take it from him, saying she had lost her own, 
and would borrow his until she gob another one. 
You know she smoked }” 

‘*T did not know it, but it’s likely enough.” 

“T have seen her smoking cigarettes often,” 
Una went on, feeling a great load of anxiety 
lifted from her breast. ‘It was ia consequence 
of. the finding of this cigarette-case that you 
believed my husband had committed the 


"And you had no other reason to suspect 
him?” 

*‘ None; except that [knew he was—or had 
been--her lover. But if he didn’t do it, and you 
didn’t, who did?” 

Una shook her head, 

“Tt will come out in time; I am sure of it. 
Now, tell me, Mr, Sheldon, what happened 
next?” 

“ Well, just as I had picked up the cigarette- 
case—which you will find amongst the things in 
my dressing-bag—I heard a slight movement !x 
the bushes, and there stood Melanie Coote.” 

‘©The lady’s maid ?” 

"Yes, She said she had come to look for her 
mistress, and asked me if I had seen her. I was 
so taken aback that I said no ; and the girl went 
off to seek her eleewhere. Then I went back to 
W-——, where I spent the night, and the next 
day I sent word to Melanie to meet me and bring. 
some letters I had written to her mistress, Tha 
is sump all I know of the matter. Do you 
believe me ¢” 

Yes,” Una replied ; “I believe you, but the 
mystery is as much a mystery_as ever.” 

Three days afterwards Geo‘frey Sheldon dict. 
For some hours before he had beén conscious tlie 
end approached, sud had made a codicil to 5» 
will, which two of the ship’s officers witnessed. 
Una had also, at his dictation, taken down his 
statement of what had happewed in Oakenhurst 
woods on the night of Lady Carstair’s death ; and 
this was also signed and witnessed, and given iD 





charge of the captain. 
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When these business matters were over he 
took from under hie pillow a sealed envelope, and 
held it out-to the girl, Fi 

« Don’t open it for six months after my death, 
be said, with a faint emile. ‘‘Then, perhaps, 
you won’t judge me so harshly,” 

Uoa was kneeling by his side when the wings 


of the dark angel passed over him; and her 


warm, young hand held his chilled fingers until 
his spirit had taken its flight to the great bar of 
Heaven; where the justice that weighs men’s 
sins was, let us hope, tinctured by the mercy 
that forgives them 1 

(To be continued.) 








WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


—i03— 
CHAPTER LV, 


Wyspaam Powis leaned forward and looked 
in the direction the carriage had gone, with a 
siravge sort of fascination in bis eyes he could 
not account for. 

He was thinking of the fair, wondrous creature 
his friend had gone in raptures over, when sud- 
denly they reached their destination, There was 
a end to thisromance. His fair dream vanished. 
The unpleasant reality had come back, 

There was quite @ little flurry of excitement in 
the Dudley household when the arrivals entered 
the corridor. 

Toe housekeeper threw open.the door of the 
reception room, and bustled round cheerily to 
make everything pleasant for the unexpected 


guest. 

Mr. Dudley gave him a hearty welcome, and 
bid him make himself at home during his visit. 

“T haven’t seen anything of my daughter 
Jenuie,” remarked the host to one of the servants. 
“Teli her to come here at once, John, and if she 
isn’t in the house just run over to our neighbour's 
cottage and see if she is visiting her daughter, 
and say that I would like to have them both 
come here without delay.” 

Meanwhile, the closed carriage which had been 
the object of discussion between them drove 
slowly up to the Reardon cottage, from which the 
woman alighted, and hurriedly assisted her 
supposed daughter from the vehicle. . 

She saw at a glance that Victoria was suffering 
from her recent attack of nervous prostration, 
which might prove serious. 

“Tam afraid the journey was too much for 
Hes—for my daughter,” esid Mary Reardon, 
turning her troubled face to Jennie Dudley, who 
was waiting to see them. 

“Has she been ill?” asked Jennie, anxiously. 

"No, not to speak of,” retarned the woman, 
quickly. “She is only suffering from a relapes 
after being in the accident, A few hours’ rest 
hereat home will make her feel quite restored— 
her old self again. You two girls will be chat- 
ting away to-morrow to your heart’s content.” 

“Just at that moment the conversation was 
interrupted by the servant, who delivered Mr, 
Dudley’s message to his daughter. 

Jennie hurried to the house, promising to come 
over aud bring her company, if Victoria was 
able to see visitors, A few moment's later she 
reached her home, and went at once to the 
library, where her father and Wyndham sat 
playing » game of chess, 

_ ae entered the room, and both occupants of 
tke room stopped the game and turned their 
faces in her direction. 

Her father greeted her affectionately, then he 
presented her to Wyndham Powis, who had risen 
to his feet, and was extending his hand to Jennie. 

iis gave one quick glance at her, and then the 
Pretty girlish face changed, and he saw, without 
Understanding the reason, that the bright, won- 
ering eyes drooped snd her face flushed, 


He looked upinto her face with a glance thar 
*tirred the depths of her heart, all unconscious 
of the fact, 


father and he had parted from each other. Abt 
last they seemed like old acquaintances, 

Jevnie, who had met very tew men of youthand 
intellecs combined, felt highly flattered at 
being in his society. She began to look forward 
to the days that he was to under that roof 
as the most precious hours that would ever dawn 
in her monotonous life. Jennie found herself 
\shrinking from the very thought of introducing 
him to beautiful Victoria Reardon, as she had 
promised to do, 

| Wyndham Powis and Jennie Dadley spent that 
evening, and many others, in the cozy parlour of 
the manager’s hospitable home, chatting lightly 
upon the many themes of interest that usually 
are a pleasure to 5 oung people, and the momenta 
Bittered by like dreams of Relight to them both, 
especially to the young girl. 

ould she be the means of introducing bim 
to Victoria, as she was ia duty bound to do? 
This was the question which Jennie asked her- 
self over and over again the mext few days, 
when she remembered how lonely her girl com- 
panion was, and how little they had seen of each 
other since the handsome young man had come 
to her house, 

But girls always expect to see little or nothing 
of their former companions when they havecom- 
pany, especially a young and handsome fellow like 
this young lord. 

She consoled herself by saying that ib would 
be the height of jolly to get them acquainted 
with each other. : 

No girl had sever extended that privilege to 
her. if any young lady whom she knew inti- 
mately hada beau, or even a frequent caller, and 
if she happened to call, the servant was in- 
structed to say that the young lady was not in. 

Or, if they happened to pass each other iu the 
street, and her girl friend had an escort that she 
liked, she would pretend not to see Jennie, or 
would bow very slightly as they walked along, 
giving her no encouragement in the least to stop 
and talk to them, 

These frequent rebuffs had taught Jennie a 
lesson, and at last the time had come when she 
must steel her heart against her girl friend, 
and keep her own counsel. 

Then she fell to wondering whather in the 
time to come this handsome, imperious young 
lord would ever care for her. 

After knowing Wyndham Powis, Jennie came 
to the conclusion that only such a man would 
ever fill her ideal. 

Only lately she had read somewhere that it 
changed the very aspect of the world for those 
whose hearts were opened to an ideal—that the 
supshine became more golden, earth, sky, and 
flowers more fair. 

It was very pleasant to have such a gentie- 
eva P acgy to be so chivalrously cared for, to 

ow that this tlema t’s attentions 
were all for herself. pede 

Perhaps no thought of -her had crossed his 
mind, yet his every action was of the groatest 
importance to her. 

What new power was it, she asked herself, that 
caused her to droop her beautiful face whenever 
he spoke low and courteously to her when they 
were alone ? 

Her slight frame trembled as she waited for the 
well-known footsteps that told her of his com- 
Ing; love, which she tried hard to conceal ; 
shone in her eyes and trembled on her lips, while 
often something like a long-drawn sigh escaped 
her a 

“‘What would papa think or say,” she mused, 
‘if he found out that I cared so very much for 
hie guest ; that aff.ction, unsought, unasked, had 
sprung up in my heart for the gifted young lord 
who is so far above me in station and in know- 
ledge?” 

She remembered, too, that Wyndham Powis 
had had a great sorrow in his life—a sorrow 
which had come to few men of his age and rank. 
She had heard her father relate, only « few days 
before he came, how he had loved and engaged 
himself to a fair, sweet young girl, whom he 
loved with all the strength of his young heart 
and soul; how, just on the eve of his marriage, 
he had lost his beautiful betrothed, and the 





a time npon many 
transpired since her 


They eat conversing for 
little incidents that, fad 


thought of it had nearly driven him mad. 


Since that time he had been travelling, trying 
to forget, in a measure, his broken love-dresm, 
which had become part of his lie. 

The part of life that Wyndham Powis enjoyed 
most now, found the greatest pleasure in, was in 
making the hours of those with whom he was 
thrown in contact with as pleasant and enjoyable 
as possible, 

He little dreamed that the day he firsb met 
Jennie had settled her whole life. She wondered 
how she would ever endure her life when he had 
gone away, 

These were the thoughte that came to her one 
calm evening after they had finished a walk 
through the shady‘ glen, feeling, with her poe- 
tical, besuty-loving nature, the charo. of the 
eceue around her, with the thoughtful young 
lord walking by her side. 

When they reached her home a few moments 
afterwards, Wyndham Powis raised his handsome 
head and looked down at his young hostess, tell- 
Ing her that heshould not very soon forget the 
beauty of that peaceful scene; that he would 
carry the memory of that night’s scenery with 
him for long years perhaps. 

He saw the fair young face crimson, turn pele, 
and he heard the sigh that escaped those lips, 
and wondered at it. 

“T must nob weary you,” he said, “but will 
say good-night.” 

After she had gone, he thought, carelessly, that 
the manager’s daughter was beginning to feel 
more at home in his presence than when he had 
first come there. 

"She is a kind-hearted, well-informed girl to 
have been raised by strangers, and in such a 
quiet home-p!ace, and my remaining here so long 
must prove quite a bore to her, I am afraid [ 
am monopolising too rauch of her time.” 

Whenever Wyndham Powis broached the sub- 
ject.ato Mr. Dudley that be had better take his 
5 ga his genial hosp would not listen to 

m 


People in the neighbourhocd marvelled greatly 
at the proud, distinguished-looking young man 
who had come to the Dudley homestesd a short 
time ago, and whom they thought was somewhat 
attentive to the manager's pretty daughter. 

Every one seemed to know how Jennie held 
herself aloof from each of her girl friends, 

The young man had intended remaining a fort- 
night, but a letter which he received from Bea- 
trice made him change his plans without delay. 

One morning he sat chatting on the porch with 
Jennie Dudley, a half hour after breakfast, when 
the servant appeared with a letter which he gave 


her. 
She glanced at the superscription and read the 
name of Wyndham Powis on it, then handed ib 


to him, 

In that brief glance she had discovered that 
the writing was that of a woman, and a of 
swift, uncontrollable jealousy shot throngh her 
heart at the thought of it. 

Wyndham Powis opeved {t nervously, and as 
she noted the finely written pages and delicate 
chirography, her suspicions were confirmed. 

This waa the first time the truth had dawned 
upon Jennie Dudley—that the young man who 
was in her thoughts by night and by cay had left 
a sweetheart behind him, that s2 was by no 
means the sole object of his thoughts. How 
littie the girl knew of the change the contents of 
that letter was to bring to that household ! 





CHAPTER LVI, 


Jennig Duprey came downataira the next 
morning looking pale aud tired. She had not 
slept during the night, and her dark eyes were 
languid sod shaded. 

Throughout the loug hours she had thought of 
the letter which Wyndham Powis had received 
from some fair lady, whom she beileved in her 
own mind was betrothed to him, until her brain 
seemed on fire and sleep an impossibility to her. 

Her father noticed how haggard she looked, 
and he grew alarmed and anxious about her. 
Wyndham noticed that her happy way had 





changed into one of thoughtfulness, that the 
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bright flush had gone from the girlish face, and 
he upbraided himself for taxing her society so 
much, 

He wanted to take her out for a drive; but 
she dec‘ined going, saying that she had a slight 
headache. 

He proposed taking her for a walk down to the 
beach ; but the sun was hot; she would not 
venture out, she replied with thanks, 

The manager was greatly disturbed, Hie daugh- 
ter found him wandering uneas‘iy up and down 
the walk. 

“You look tired this morning, Jennie,” he 
said, ‘“ May I venture to ask what occupies your 
thoughts, my child?” 

**Tam thinking about something which I do 
not in the least understand, papa,” ahe answered, 
thoughtfully ; adding, ‘'it seems to me that I 
know little of life. Tell me, psra—ycou under- 
oe matters—do girls ever suffar—and die of 
love?” 

Her father started. Had he discovered her 
secret at last? ; 

“Yes,” he replied, “I think they do some- 
times die of love, but not very often. There are 
exceptional cases—different natures,” Her face 
cleared a little, and he went on guardedly: “It 
does not uevally happen to & sensible girl who 
has reasonable powers, but oftener to the weaker 
of the feminine sex.” 

Jennie gave a great sigh of relief. 

‘And yet you think there are some girls who 
would not care to live if they were what is called 
* crossed in love $’” 

“Ifa girl is full of romance and poetry, and 
throws her heart and soul into love, the conse- 
qaences are liable to be serious if matters do not 
progress smoothly. You are not one of those 
girls who would give their lives for love, 
Jennie.” : 

Jenvie looked hopeless, helpless. This view of 
the subject wae not pleasant to discues, so she 
turned the subject adroitly. 

“Love is certainly every girl's ideal, papa,” 
ehe answered, witha slighs jaugh; “but 1 am 
situated so very differently from others of my 
age, that I do not see that there's much hope 
for me,” 

Hor father looked at her keenly. 

You are not one of those girls who would 
pine away for so-calied love, or bother your 
pretty head over who the right one is, until he 
proves himeelf to be such, I trust, I should like 
to know your opinion,” he said, earnestly. 

"I will tell you just‘what I think of it, papa,” 
said his pretty daughter, warming with her 
theme. “ Suppose a young lady, unsophisticated, 
aud all that, is happily surrounded, meeta a man, 
and likes him so weil that her liking grows into 
love for him, and that that love takes such com- 
plete possession of her that not only her hsppi- 
neas, but ber life is in the balance, would you 
think it prudent or discreet if sorae of her friends, 
someone who knew them both well, made it 
known to him }” 

“TI should think i: the worst course that 
could be pursued, one which both would regret,” 
etammered her father, 

“J do not agree with you, papa,” she went on, 
“I believe from the bottom of my heart that 
such @ kind person, who would act as mediator, 
would be one’s truest friend. Some girls have a 
kind father, interested uncle, or a. brother, who 
bring about good matches for them that would 
never have been thought of otherwise. I have 
no one who takes enough Interest in me to help 
bring about a love affair that I could not do 
moyeelf.” 

“ Certainly not,” chimed in Mr. Dudley, “ you 
are too wise to expect ib, Ladies are supposed 
to be attractive enough to win their own lovers 
and husbands, and no outsider shoald interfere 
in Cupid’s domain,” 

“That might be true in a fair game, if both 
sexes conld choose ; but it is all one-sided in 
Icve and matrimony. A man has al! the meang 
»§ looking about him until he finde someone 
suitable, or until he is brought into contact with 
a girl that at least fills his ideas of what a wife 
should be, while a womai can only folt her 
hands and wait patiently for a man to propose or 
pass her by.” 





Mr. Dudley was growing uneasy. It did not 
seern to him either ue yi honourable subject 
to diseuss, this acting as mediator, helping young 
people to be brought together, and making them. 
propose, as it were, and ultimately unite them in 
marriage, regardless of love. 

“Women are more clever than men,” he re- 
sponded, suavely; “they have 4 great many 
fine instincts which we do not possess, I fancy 
that every girl can find many ways in which she 
¢an make herself agreeable and sought after by 
the man of her caoice without letting it be ac- 
tually known, and losing either her dignity or 
modesty, yet carry out her own plane.” 

"T should like to know how she could play such 
©, part without seemiug bold,” said the young girl, 
wiatfally. 

“T should suppose,” continued her parent, 
** that without asying one word, by her counten- 
ance, that:tells its own story, and her manner, 
displaying Interest and preference, any young 
one make a man understand that she liked 

m. ? 

“ That can not be the case with me—~Wyndham 
does not even know that I care for him,” thought 
Jennie to herself. ‘I have never thought about 
the matter until now, papa; but Iam sure my 
ideas must be different from those of other girls.” 

“TI should like to ask you one direct queetion, 
my dear,” he said, “and I hope I will have a 
truthful answer : I should like to know, ’’ pursued 
the anxious parent, “if yon have already passed 
through the fever called love ?” 

He watched her face intently as he epoke, and 
he noticed that a cloud passed over ib; ber eyes 
brightened, her red lips smiled and trembled, 
and she grew strangely confused. He had not 
realised until now how dearly he loved her, He 
had thought money and position all that were 
needful; now he found that they were not all 
that composed life, All his weaith: could not 
buy for his daughter that which she desired— 
could not give her love and happiness, 

It was late in lify for him to make this un- 
pleasant discovery. What could he do for her, 
if this were the case? 

It struck him suddenly that Wyndham Powis 
might give him points upon this delicate subject; 
he would bring about @ conversation with him as 
goon as possible, 

“T know some one I could care very dearly 
for, papa,” she said with unmistakable embar- 
rassment ; ‘he does not know it, and I am too 
proud to make it known in any way, I would 
rather die than stoop to that.” 

“Jf the mac you love fs entirely free, daughter, 
T should think he could find it out for himself. 
But who is he?” 

“Some one whom you and I—every one— 
thinks a great deal of—a great friend of yours ; 
and IJ think there is no one quite as five and 
gentlemanly whom I have ever met, so far, in 
my life. You know, papa,” she added, * that, 
unlike most girle of my age, I have mot very few 
young gentlemen that I really cared for or ever 
bestowed one thought upon, aside from treating 
them courteously or passing a few pleasant hours 
with them now and then. My girlhood, up to 
the present time, has been an unusually dull 
acd monotonous one, with hardly one gleam of 
sunshine to brighten my ordinary existence. 
My life has been wrapped up, so to speak, in 
yours, father, and I have had no time to look for 
companionship that would take your place. I 
have always been happy when with you. Now 
I long for the society of another, Why should 
I not love him? Why should he not love me ia 
return, if hearts were made for each other, as 
some people tell us that they are? And yet 
there has never been so much as one sign ef love 
pass between us; and there is every. possibility 
that our lives will pass by each other unknown 
—bthat we may never recognise each other by 
any kindred tie, that our lives will be drifted 
apart Instead of united, and that I'ma continue 
to pass my lonely future in the same way that 
my paet has beep epont,” 

Her father reddened al! over at this unexpected 
burst'of girlish confidence, Again he asked him- 
self what he could do for her. He had never 
thought her young life ee Dome now. His 
ideas were eensible; hers had loped info that 





of romance—a longing for fcfendship that had 
deepened into love. 

Oddly enough, it struck him that if her un- 
known admfrer but knew how matters stood, in 
all probability he would seek him out and ask 
cm 7% to woo her, if he could only bring 

meelf to give this person # delicate hint. But. 
that was the rub. Neither Jennie’s* pride nor 
his own would admit of taking this step, thovgh 
he realized that the happiness of the girl was at 
stake. 4 

* Seeing you will not tell me who ft iz that has. 
cauaed this trouble in our midst, Ishall have to. 
find out for myself, and direct your affairs as 
smoothly as possible, Has the man who is your 
{deal taleat, money, or position? I should like 
to know something of your ideas, Jennie.”’ 

*I do not care what he is possessed of.. My 
thoughts are only of love. I do not care for 
money. You have quite enough, papa, far both 
of us, haven’t you f” 

*T have, indeed,” he said, aloud; wondering 
whathad changed bis hea¥t-whole and fancy-frea 
child in so shorte time. “I may add, that I 
thank Heaven for the power which enables me 
to gratify your every wish.” 

Mr. Dudley was silent for some minuter, nob 
quite seeing hie way to the next question. He 
had loved her as he believed few women had ever 
been loved, and he knew how dangerous it 
would bs to thwart her in this, the first love- 
dream of her young life. Ifshe were croxed iv 
love she would never be happy fo all her afier 
years, In after days he loved to remember her 
as she stood before him—the love that shone in 
her eyes—that radiated from her face. 

The last words she uttered fellin a soft sigh, 
and when they ended, Jennie’s face was pale, 
She was speechless with emotion. He was glad 
she had told him as much, He did not like the 
shadow of a secret between them. 





CHAPTER LVIi, 


Warts Jennle Dudley and her father were- 
holding this all-important conversation Wynd- 
ham Powis was in his own room, deeply engros:e¢ 
in reading the letter which Beatrice had sent 
him. 

After the first few words of greeting ehe wrote 
that she was entirely mistaken in supposing thai 
she could be separated from him for a month or 
six weeks ; that she was growing heart-sick with- 
out seeing him, and that she could not endure 
the days that separated them frou: each other. 

The most important part of the letter amez2d 
him greatly. In it she announced that she had 
some friends stopping In the vicinity where he was 
visiting ; that they were keeping a few boarders, 
and had invited her to be » guest there. She 
had written them that she would come on the 
following Monday, which was very near at band, 
and she expected her betrothed lover to be at 
the étation when she arrived, to welcome her. 

So Beatrice was coming at last, hetold himeelf ; 
and the news brought him nohappiness. Inctead, 
a pang of regret crossed hie mind at the antici- 

ted meeting. He shuddered, he could not 

ve told why, at the very idea of Beatrice being 
near him once more, and a shadowcroseed his band- 
some features, while his courage failed him. — 

Those happy weeks were to havea fetal termin- 
ation for bim. 

“One thing is certain,” he thought-—“ every 
one here will know of my engagement ;” and he 
looked @ little disappointed. “ { suppose there is- 
no way uf altering it,” be mused, 

He could not help ener the himeelf that she 
had a right to come where he was. He was her 
betrothed lover Ad np Fo know of that ex- 

visit brought handsome 
mais instead of the heppiness that ehculd 
have been bis, ‘ 

He knew that the most eligible men were vieing 
fot her favour ; that there were those who would 
for the smiles, 


cyea drooped béndath ‘bie gent and her white, 
jewelled hands trembled in 
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“ Heaven grant that it may turn out all right,” 
he sald to himself.. ‘'I believe men often make 
o dreadful muddle of everything of this kind. I 
can only hope for, the best,” = 3.» 

Wyndham Powis was:young ; but he was one 
of the moet generous of'men, in thinking and in 
acting. Honour was'to him the greatest duty of 
manhood, There was within him a certain con- 
ecigueness cf what was expected of him when 

eatrice should appear on the scene, and there 
owas no way. Of shirking his duty ; he was, hoo 
honourable for that, 3 

Bat upon one thing he did make ap hia mind, 
and that was, that if Beatrice came to the place, 
as she wrote she intended doiag, he wonld take 
his departure before she came, and spare: himeelf 
the annoyance which he knew was in. store for 
him. 

He acted upon this suggestion immediately, 
and an hour after he had received her epistle he 
peoned the following letter to her:-— 


“My Dear Bgataice,—Your letter of yester- 
day received, finding me quite well, though un- 
decided as to how long Ishall remain here, Ia 

* your letter you'spoke of coming here awhile, and 
stopping with friends, with whom you no doubt 
expect to have a happy timé. Ihave just tiade 
inquiries concerning the only house that keeps 
boarders, and I Jearn. that it is poorly arrapged 
for the comfort of any one who might atop there, 
aud thatthereare no yourg folks living at the 
place. 

“Tt will be the more lonely for you, becatse I’ 
am about to start upon an expedition with frienda 
who may come here any day. In fact, I am 
expecting » visit from a former school-chr m 
mine, who is to accompany me, to-morrow or 
the next.day. Hence, I am sorry, Bpaltioes at 
i shall be absent just ab the: opportane time of, 
your coming, 

“T trust that, with your good sense, you will 
bridge over the loneliness of the absence. you 
speak of, and: that you will either cousent to 
venain where you are awhile longer, or fod a 
more congenial place to, seek resh and diversion 
than the one you have evidently made up your 
mind to come to, 

There is.nos.much life in hese places. They 
are only Atted forthose who can find enjaynzent 
da solitude and rest..To me this haa been « great 
boon, which I meeded verymuch; but you wilt 
find it irksome and tame, loving sport and excite- 
22606.05,LKDOW, YOU Qe ec scccesconmeniniorn-nnrinninnninien 

“Tf you still decide that. you will come, please 
inform me, thatl may have come one to meet you, 
in my absence, I do not know when | wiil return, 
—not for some. time, however, 

“With kindest regards to you, Irematn, 
* Yours, with sincerity, 


Wrspaalt’ Pow,” 


He eet out at once fo post the latter, Wondering’ 
what effect ft would have upon the wilfiil giri 
who persisted ia making his life go miserable, * 

a following day the letter reached its desti- 
eaten wt Boy Ate gs tht : } 

Beatrice was jist getting ready to go on a little 
shopping tour. when her maid brought her the 
4elcer. 

She recognised the handwriting immediately, 
and tore open the envelope with a thriil of pleasure 
ip her heart. Se read it through eagerly, then a 
shade of deepest annoyauce oyerapread ber 
icatures, 

His love for me has grown cold,” she told her- 
‘welf, with a shudder, reading it oyer and over 
‘gin, untilshe kaew every sentence of ft by 
heart. ‘I don’t believe one word. he has written 
in this letter.. He is: juat trying to put me off by 
making mo think {t is a desolate, foresken place, 
acd that he will not be there very much longer. 
‘But Tam too cute to believe any euch falsehood 
ha that, He ought.to have known me better 
than to suppose I would, be ao easily duped by 
tolsrepresentations, He has just pigaed’ my 
curtosfty, I will go'there and see for myself if 
there {s sob some good reaion why he wishes to 


’ 


‘| see for themeelves, they repeated ; and so it was 


etter from a very dear friend—a .echool-chum 


would come anywhere but here—even out ir the 
wilderness to hunt—his only thought is to keep 
himself as far away from’ me as he can possibly 
get. But I will baffle his little game—nip his 
scheme in the bud by going on there just as soon 
as possibile, 

*¢T will take him by surprise, and see for myself 
what reason Wyndham Powis has for trying to 
pereuade me not to go where heis, Instead of his 
being off hunting I'll wager anything that I'l! 
fiod him there paying attention to half a dozen 
rustic maidens.” 

She took the letter and went to Miss Daly's 
room. 

She noticed how flushed ond excited the girl 
was. Beatrice told her in a few worte of the 
disappotnting, indifferent letter she had received. 
Then she sat down and read its contents to her. 

When she had concluded they both sired their 
opinions froely on the subject. . 

Miss Daly fully agreed with Beatrice that It 
was but a tissue of excuses which Wyndham 
Powis had given to keep the girl from going where 
he was. 

Beatrice determined upon one course-—that she 
and her companion might just as well go on there 
without delay and see for themselves if every- 
thing was as Wyndham Powis had represented; 
as for bis absence, neither of them would listen to 
such a possibility, Oa the morrow they would 





settled, . 

Long before midnight they had finished their 
packing and gone to their rooms, a tigg | instruc- 
tions to the servant to call them early, But while 
they were busy with their preparations, Miss 
Daly had been forcibly reminded of a terrible 
2, Samp ap with her lover in the past, and 
thinking it would be a similar case with B-atrice, 
she related. to her the following story, which had 
been hidden ia her breast for years. 

“ When I was young girl, not much older 
than you are, Beatrice, I hada young and haad- 
some lover to whom I was betrothed. Our loving 


the surrounding passengers, when euddenly a 
gentleman tapped her ou theshoulder, asking her 
to please consider his seat and his compauion’s 
at her service, 

Beatrice ‘titned to thank him, sod at that 
momenther eyes met those of Donald Lindsay, 
who stood face to face with her. 


(To be continued.) 
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proepered well until the early part of one summer | 
when my Alec was called away from me by a 


who was ill, and who lived in a lbtle country 
place with friends, about. a day's journey from 
our residence, - 

“Tshall never forget the morning when he 
went away. I went to the station with him, and 
as the train whirled away, Alec waved his 
handkerchief to me until he was lost to sight. I 
woended my way quietly back, sick at heart, I 
could not tell why. For a week or more his 
letters reached me‘regularly, and after that 
they ceased to come altogether.” 


had gone, not letting any one know of my in. 
tentions, I reached the place at dusk.one moon- 
lit evening, and. inquiring :my way. walked 
leisurely up the avenue towards. where he was 
staying. Growing tired,,.I sab down, on a bench 
to rest by the wayside, and was attracted bya 
pair of lovers. who, were standing beneath a trea 
enjoying the bright. moonlit scene, 

“To my surprise, I recognised Alee,-my lover, 
and beside him a strange yotthg lady not) more 
than eighteen, and beautiful as a poet's dream, 
He was pleading with her to: marry him, ‘saying 
he might have wedded ancther had he not seen 
her—his only love, his idol. 

“T never know how I groped my way home, I 
never saw his false face siace.’’ 

Beatrice dreamed of Miss Daly’s broken love- 
troth that night; and'ss they entered the train 
which wasto téke them to where Wyndbam 
Powis had gone’ she still found herself deepiy 
impressed by her story. 

The train was full when they entered it, and 
there appeared to be no vacant seats for either 
of them. Only standing room. seemed available, 
which was not pleasant to start with, 

There were a number of gentlemen seated, some 
reading papers and others engrossed in books, 
No one seméd to notice the ladies standin 
éach one ecarrrying @ heavy hand-satchel, un 
the had gone several miles. 

Miers Daly began to show signe of fatigue, 


 Paaring that he was il’; I started to where he . 
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THE TEMPTATION OF ELAINE. 


—0i— 
{Continued from page 176.) 


Oh!” she cried. ‘“ You have forgotten 
Gerard, or you would not urge this treachery upon 
me.’ 

Carey’s eyes blazed with scorn ab the mention 
of his rival’s name, 

“No, Elaine; I have not forgotten; but it 
seemed to me a man who has proved himself 
alike incapable of love or generosity should have 
no claim upon you. I entreat you to put away 
all exaggerated ideas of honour and be good to 
yourself, He set you free by his own act long ago. 
He wil} probably never return.” 

“Stil,” Elaine said, with her usual gentle 
dignity, “I do not consider myself free. I 
believe that in Heaven’s sight I am bound to 
him as closely as though I were his wife. I am 
his, altogether his, until he takes another woman 
to wife. Theu I should hold it s ein to love him 
longer.” 

‘* Will you go on wasting your youth in vain 
hopes of his return, bis constancy?” bitterly. 
“Ts it always the unworthy one who shall be 
first in a woman's regard? My love makes me 
bold to plead with you against yourself. Listen, 
dear, When the little ones are gone from you, 
and have made themselves homes eleewhere, when 
you shall bave found ail your faith and trust mia- 
placed, and you, no longer young, sit by your 
desolate hearth, wiil not your thoughts 
turn with longing desire to these days? Often 
~-h | often the uuspoken thought will torture 

a ‘If I had but have yielded to his pleadings!’ 
For Heaven's sake, Elaine, be good to yourself 
and me,” 

He paused, and the tears coursed each other 
swiftly down her pale, pitiful face. 

“If you Jove meso dearly, and I cannot be- 
lieve you guilty of falsehood, you will not try to 
blacken him to me, neither will you wish me to 
be false to myself, to forget every instinct of 
loyalty. 

“It may be, that in days to come, the children 
will leave and forget me, it may be he wil! never 
return ; but 7 incline to a contrary belief, and 
elect a lonely and perhaps wretched life in pre- 
ference to faithleseness. Oh! believe me, I have 
loved once and for ever, and cannot do you or 
myself so great a wrong as to marry you whilst 
I love another. If I had been free—I do not 
know—-you might not have pleaded vainly.” 

“ Flush!” he said, hoarsely ; “do not treat me 
to commonplace condolences ; they are unworthy 
you, my dear, and neither deceive me nor com- 
fort me, 

“ See here, Elaine, I will not take ‘no’ for an 
answer, not now, when you are startled and agi- 
tated. I shall walt, and walt, aud wait, your 
friend and lover always. 

* But I will not trouble you with complaints or 
entreaties ; only, my dear, for your own sake and 
the children’s consider what I have eaid. I will 
not ask you to leave them. 

“They shall be to me as my own, and Heaven 
knows J will endeavour to make your life happy. 
I do not say no trouble shall touch you, because 
love, however strong, cannot always avert cala- 
mity from the loved one; but no grief shall 
touch you that I can endure alone,” and there 
she stayed him with a passionate gesture. 

‘*Oh! you are most good to me, and I have 
deserved nothing of kindness or love from you. 
Had I known your hopes concerning me I would 
have tried to crush them by coldness and appa- 
rent ingratitude ; but how could I guess the high 
honour you proposed doing me? With all my 
heart I thank you, I bless you; with al! my soul 
I pray you may forget this brief dream of love.” 

‘Brief !” he echoed, painedly. “I have 
loved you always from that Sunday I saw you in 
chureb, and my love will last throughout my 
life. There is no forgetfulness for me, and no 
other wife but you.” 

At last he had taken her trembling hande, and 
gently, slowly, he drew her towards him, until 
his dark face was bowed upon the maases of her 
hair ; then before she could struggle or protest 


against his will, he had taken her in his arms, 
and was kissing her with the terrible, despairing 
passion of a stropg man, 

“ Love, my love!’’ he said, hoarsely, through 
his clenched teeth, “I will never give you up; 
the day will come ‘when I shail call you wife, and 
until then give me something with which to 
mies, my desolation. Kiss me, Elaine, kiss me, 

ear, 

She lifted her face to his then, and her breath 
came in little sobs. 

She was so grieved for him she had vo word 
to say. Sbe kissed him once as he had implored, 
then she slipped from his embrace, and crying 
quietly, covered her face with her hands, 

In a moment she heard his retreating steps ; 

she knew he lingered at the door to look at her 
with love in his eyes, but she could not see hin 
for her blinding tears. 
He wasin the garden, his steps grew fainter 
and more distant on the gravel path; she heard 
the click of the gate as he swung it open ; then 
full of pity and remorse, fearing she had been 
unnecessarily harsh, she ran out, and reaching 
the apple tree strained her eyes to catch a 
glimpse of him, that she might recall, and, if 
possible, comfort him. But he had passed the 
cluster of beecher, and then it came upon her 
with a sudden, cruel pang, that from this very 
spot she had watched Gerard striding away in 
anger three weary years ago, and she moaned, In 
her heavy heart,— 

“Gerard, my dear, my dear, must I always 
watch and wait in vain?” 

April had come {in smilingly, with soft west 
winds and deep blue skies; but she went out 
very frowningly, and May, ‘cold, bleak and as 
utterly unlike the poet’s May as is conceivable, 
was ushered In without the beauty of blossom 
and leaf. Snow had even fallen in small quan- 
tities, and the winds were north or éast, Elaine 
was very careful to keep Eva and Ismay in the 
house; but one day, when the was absent on an 
errand of charity, the former escaped with Mab 
and Fred to the woods, 

She came home cold and fretful ; and Elaine, 
seriously annoyed, had a fire lit in her own room, 
and put the child to bed. Towards night she 
slept, but uneasily, and Elaine felt very anxious 
concerning her ; but she was tired with the day's 
duties and could not remain awake, but In the 
middle of the night she was startled by a fit of 
violent coughing, and, rousing herself, found Eva 
writhing beside her as [f in convulsions, 

She ran to old Dorcas’s room, and called to 
her ; the old woman soon joined her, 

” Dear, dear!” she said, ‘‘but she is bad. I 
will go for Doctor Bradley.” 

" Let me go, Dorcas, I can run the whole wey; 
you must stay with Eva.” 

In another moment she issued from the house 
partially dreesed, and wrapped in an ulster; she 
ran down the garden-path, out on to ihe road, 
and her heart began to throb with fear, when 
she saw a man advancing towards her, under the 
beeches. 

It was a moonlit night, and she was easily 
recognised by Carey, who cried out sur- 


prisedly,~—— é 
“Elaine! Miss Norris | what does this mean!” 
“Oh!” she said, hysterically, “I am glad it ie 

you, I was feeling so nervous! But you must 

not stop me, I am going for Doctor Bradley ; 

Eva has been taken suddenly ill.” 

“Go back to the Cottage,” gently, ' Dorcas 
may need you ; I will bring Bradley as soon as 

sible,” 

She did not stay to thauk him ; indeed, he 
seemed to expect no thanks. With an imperious 
= he waved his hand in the direction of her 

ome, then strode away. In an incredibly short 
time the doctor arrived, 

Carey stayed below waiting to- hear the ver- 
dict, and to know in whad way, if any, he could 
assist Elaine, 

She joined him after a short time, and her 
purple eyes were heavy with tears. 

**Oh !” she said, ‘* there is small hope for my 
child ; she has been always delicate—it is in- 
flaramation of the lungs.” 

Then she broke into bitter weeping, and for 





® while was helpless in her grief. The man’s 
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true heart ached for her; he put an arm about 


her. 

“Poor child!” he eaid ; “can I do nothing 
to help you? Think of me to-night as of a 
brother, aud remember my dearest wish is to 

comfort you,” 

“TI know, I know!” she sobbed, not drawing 
from his encircling arms, “and, indeed, it is a 
comfort to have you near ; you give me a sense 
of power and protection, But I am wanted up- 
stairs, and you must not lose your rest for my 
sake, Please go home, but if you choose to come 
to-morrow I shall be glad.” f 

“T shall call quite early and take the children 
to the Hall ; the house should be kept very 
quiet.” And then he was gone before she could 
thank hina, 

Warly in the morning he carried off Fred and 
Mab, but Ismay to stay with Elaine, 
promising to be ‘* quiet as a mouee,” and neither 
Carey nor her governess could refuse her request. 

For three days and nights little Eva lay in 
agony, unable to speak, only now and again 
uttering a feeble cry. Carey went to and from 
the Hall to the Cottage, carrying delicacies for 
the invalid, giving advice snd help to Elaine, 
proving bimeelf an invaluable friend and ally. 

On the third night Eva sesmed better, and he 
went back to the Hall somewhat earlier than he 
had done the previous evenings ; and Elaine sav 
beside the » bolding one small, hot hand in 
hers, All day the child had hovered close to the 
borders of the cold river, but now she appeared 
so restful, so calm, that the aunt whispered to 
Doreas,— 

“ She is certainly much better, she will recover 
now ; remember how many attacks she has had 
—her hold on life is wonderful.” She bent to 
kiss the wee, pretty face, then started back with 
s sharp ery, for a sudden, awful change had 
come upon it, “Dorcas, Dorcas! what is it} 
Uh, run for Doctor Bradley ; she is worse,” 

“She is dead!” the woman said, with a sob, 
and taking her from Elaine’s arms laid her back 
upon the pillows, then led her young mistress 
eat Com the room. 

u the morning, Carey found her sit with 
her face in her hands, the very pl i Mes of 
despair, He laid hie hand upon her shoulder. 

“My dear,” he said, pitifully, “it is bead 80,” 
and felb ashamed of his own words. Elaine 
looked up at him with heavy eyes. 

‘ ‘For her, yes,” she muttered, “ but I loved 
ber; she was dearer to me than the others. 
Why does Heaven aflict me eo cruelly }”” 

What could he say? Perhape he felt words 
were useless ; he only stood by silently caressing 
her hair with sa — But none of the funeral 
arrangements devolved upon the poor girl ; Ca 
undertook all these things, and te Chee dens 
Elaine woudered much abd his goodness ; it 
seemed to her eo undeserved. 


(Zo be continued.) 








, A pastry legend is told of the origin of tea- 
‘rinking. The story runs that a daughter of a 
certain Eastern potentate was enamoured of a 
young nobleman, and one day her admirer, with- 
out the knowledge of her attendants, presented 
her with a few green branches. One of these she 
treasured, and when she reached her apartments 
she placed the twig in a goblet of water ; there it 
remained some hours, the object of her tenderest 
care, Towards evening she was seized with a very 
sentimental attack, during wh ch she drank the 
Water in which the twig had been kept. It had 
& most agreeable taste, and then she ate the leaves 
and stalk, The flavour plessed her greatly, and 
hig day, ia memory of her admirer, she had 
nches of this tea-tree brought to her, and ate 
them or put them in water and drank the fofu- 





siou. The ladies of the court were moved to try 

‘t themselves, and did xo with such pleasing 

re that the practice spread throughout the 
“ TH e 

erm... 5 BUNae Rd Its Restoration and Preser- 


Superfluous Hair 


.| likeness between those two children, nurse,” 


r 


FACETLA. 

bbb ' they were quite proficient. 
parry,” said they. 
“Cuarry Ovp Bacrgton: * Most r’mark’ble 
| Parrying.” 
Nurse: '' Yessir ; twins, sir,” Old Gentleman: 


“What, both of them!” 


“Do you mean to say that your daughter | 
hasn’t told you that she is engaged to me!” 
"No; I told her not to bother me with those | ence,” “Is it atheism?” 
affairs unless she intended to geb married.” fence.” "What is it, then?” 

“I stoop thero in the silent night,” said Willie | 
Washington, “ wrapped in thought.” “ Dear me!” 
murmured Miss Cayenne. ‘‘How chilly you 
must have been !” 

“How do you find it possible te act that rile 
of the persecuted wife so naturally?” asked the 
reporter, “It isn’t very difficult,” replied the | 
great actress, “ The villain is niy real husband.” 

“Brorner,” said the minister, “you should 
try to be content with what you have.” “fam,” 
ssid the brother, who had been grumbling, “ It , 
is what I ain’t got that I am dissatiefied about.” “Bh? 

Bossy: “ Is oxygen what the oxen breathe al! 
day?” Daddy: “ Of course ; and what every- | husband. 
thing else breathes.” Bobby: ‘* And is nitrogen | letter.” 
what everyone breathes at night?” 
gave it up.) 

Sue: “Oh, you may sneer at the women ; but 
I don’t doubt you are as humble as you please to 
your wife, and that she manages to have her own | 


anarchism ¢?” 


or not.” 


What? 


“Woman! This 


Ax old Seotch drill-master had taught his re- 
cruite the art of thrusting with the sabre unti! 
“Now teach usa to 
“Oh,” said he, “you must 
do the thrusting, and let your enemy do the 


‘Mus. O'Rooney,’’ said Father McMurphy, a 
" why do I never see Patrick at church now?” 
Mra, O'Rooney shook her head eadly. 
“Waree than thot, your river- 
‘*Warse , your river- 
* Rheumatism,” 


It was rather surprising to hear one of his age 
aexing a question about women inatead of making 
an assertion, but the youngest neophyte in- 
quired, " Why is it a beautiful woman never is 
intellectual?” “In all probability,” replied the 
sage, “ehe is; but when a man gets in the pre- 
sence of a beautiful woman he never has senes 
' enough left to know whether she is intellectual 


“ Joun, my dreesmaker called to-day, and must 
have the materials to-morrow,” said Mrs, Adams, 
You said you had written to 
her not to come until next month,” replied her os 
‘Yes, L did, but she never got the bi 

is a plot —~a vile } 

(Daddy | plot!” cried Mr. Adams, claspivg his hand to hie 

breast pocket. “ If you really wanted her to etay 

away you would have posted that letter your- 
| aelf ; you wouldn’t have given it to me,” 

Mistress Prccy Brown was sitting over the 


way in everything.” 
not married, and never was.” 
would have us believe that women are not pos- | 
sessed of common-sense ! 

Mrs. Wiruresy: “Last night the man nex 
door made an awful mistake. He got into our | 
house instead of his own, and I thought at first 
it wasyou. But he eoon found ont his mistake. 
Witherby: “ Yes. 
morping aud he said he never was so sorry for 
any man in his life.” 


He: “As it hsppene, I am | kitchen fire one morning, when her kindly 
And yet they | 
Dairy Farm, entered the cottage. 


| weeping bitterly. 


days before. ‘ a1 
on like that, or ye wull dae yersel’ an ill, 


"Sic an ado about a wee bit bairn! 
Tam no sayin’ a word !+me that has last 


| coo thie vara mornin’ 1” 


I met him in the street thia | 


bour, good-hearted Mistress Clatterpsil, of the 

Peggy wae 
She had seen her eix-weeke’- 
‘old baby carried forth to the churchyard two 
“ Hoots! woman, ye maunna take 


Mrs. Clatterpail, with tears in her own eyes. 
See ta me: 












“Ts it. : 
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Treatise on Gre 
Bpenialist, Post-free six wazape, 
Bournemouth. 


& 
irom Dr. HORN, ‘Hair 





CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


Are the Original and Only Reliable. 


CARBOLIC OINTMENT. 


Unequalled as a Remedy for Skin AiJments, 1 
Pains, Stings, Earacho, Cuts, Sores, Burns, &¢.—Large Pots, } 





Piles, Throat Colds, Neuralgic and Rheumatic 
ki. each, 





CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER AND TOOTH PASTE. 


for preserving the Teeth and 
-L, Is., and Is, 6d. 





Have the largest sale of any Dentifrices, most effective 
sercmatening the Gums, Useful to prevent infection, by inaalation.- 
Tins ; 6d., 1s., and 1s, 6d. Pots. 


CARBOLIC TOILET SOAP AND PRICKLY HEAT SOAP. 


t ; . i x contagion. After 
» Antiseptic Soaps for the Skin and Complexion, and help to prevent contagio F 
phe and ie yh only exercise they are especially beneficial. 1s, 6d, 8-Tablet Boxes ; 
6d. and is. Bars, 


PREVENT FEVERS BY USING 
CALVERTS CARBOLIC POWDER 


to destroy all noxious or infectious odours from Closets or offensive refuse. 
The Powder is guaranteed to contain 15 per cent. of Calvert's No. 5 Carbolic—the STRONGEST 
Disinfectant known—and is sold in 6d., 1s, and 1s. 6d, Dredgers, 











Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, &c., or 1s. worth and upw ards 
post free for value. 
BUYERS ARE WARNED against inferior imitations, which are numerous. 
ILLUSTRATED DESGRIPTIVE PAMPHLET POST FREE on APPLICATION. 





F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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Tr is highly probable that Prince Louis of 
Battenberg will be chosen to command the blue- 
jackets brought to London on Jybiles day. 

THE extreme of luxury has perhaps been 
reached by the Sultan of Mcrocco, He has a 
asrrow gauge railway running through all the 
roome of his palace, and travels about on a sort 
of elefgh propelled by a little motor, The “ line” 
ends at hie bedroom. 

THE Queen’s boudoir at Windsor is furnished 
in red and gold, and every article therein was 
selected by the Prince Consort ; and Her Majesty 


Aceeps the first bouquet given her by Prince 


Albert, with her bridal wreath, under a glass- 
298 in her bedroom, 

Amona the items of the Jubilee programme {fs 
a Fire Brigade Review, for which applications 
have been received from Brigades all over the 
country for leave to take partin it. If this part 
f the scheme is worked out on « large'scale, and 
Her Majesty reviews the combioed Brigades in 


the Great Park, this feature of the Windsor | 


celebrations will prove to be of a highly effective 
character. 

Tre Queen has promised the Duke of Con- 
naught that she will be present at the Aldershot 
Jubilee Review on Tuesday, June 29ch, and Her 
Majesty {s to come from Windsor fa the moru- 
ing by epecial train with a number of Imperial 
and Royal parsonages, whom she will entertain at 
luncheon ie the Pavilion, The review is to take 
place on Laffan’s Plain, about five o'clock, and 
directly the march past is over the Queen will 
return to Windsor, 

Wai the Princess of Wales was abroad a 
number of alterations and improvements have 
been made at Marlborough Houee,. The dining 
salooa and several other rooms on the ground- 
door have been thoroughly renovated, and a uew 
lift coustructed from the basement right up to 
the top of the house, There is, of course, a lift 
in use already, but this only reaches two floors 
above the ground-floor, and is not convenient for 
all parts of theshouse. 

Tus Enoasperor of Russia does nopcare much for 
the bicycle, bub his sisters are devoted to it. He 
likes lawn tennis better, and devotes much time 
to it in summer at Peterhof. He is fond of att, 
and eminent Russian painters are frequently 
invited to bring their new pictures to his palace, 
where he gives much time to their inspection, 
He is not talkative, and usually expresses his 
thanks with a smile or a gesture, 

Tus Emperor and Empreas of Russia’s Jubilee 
present.to the Queen will be a menificent set of 
emeralds, valued at twenty thousand pounds. 
Bae Queen’e favourite jewels are emeralds and 


pearls, During. the.firat twenty. yeara of Her } 


Majesty’s reign she wore ‘Queen Charlotte’s 
tgmous pearla, the fiaest in Europs, which were 
then officially valued at one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. hese, however, had to be 
sgrrendered in 1557 to King George of Hanover, 
agit was then proved thay they ought to have 
passed to his father, Kiog Ernest, when Queen 
Charlotte, died, aud they now belong to the 
Duchess of Cumberland, 

Iv fa somewhat comforting to feel thet Her 
Majesty will be visible to her loyal subjects on 
Jabilee Day ia an ordinary open carriage, avd 
still] more to-.ba told that the whole collection 
Royal equipages has been ordered to be 
“done up.” The well-known lJandau, in which 
journeys between Buckingham Palace and Pad- 
dington are customarily performed, is now in 
the hands of the coach-builders, aad is to have 
its sober claret-coloured exterlor changed for 
bright crimson, picked out with gold; and is, 
moreover, to be fitted, for the first time, with 
india-rubber tires. The seven other carriages 
im general use when the Court is in London 
are to be renovated, and are to be occu- 
pled by Princesses, who will thus be in good 
view of the public throughoub the progress ; 
while forty extra carri have been merely 
hired for the week, and will doubtless have the 
Royal Arms, lion, unicorn, &, painted In for 
the*decasion. 





THERE are nearly 5,000 women ‘printers in 
Engiand. 

Tae largest church in the world is St, Peter's, 
in Rome; the smaliest, a church 10ft. square, 
in the Isle of Man, 

Eacw year about £19,000 fs expended fn 
pawns tay streets of London with sand to 
prevent the horses from slipping, 

Tee number of tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, 
and other da us animals killed In India 
every year is about twenty thousand, 





GEMS. 


Exvy is « blind man, leading unhappiness 
by the hand, 

Orisions are like everything else, never in- 
teresting when too free, 

Ox bad example destroys the eff-ct of many 
years of fine precept. 

Tus highest friendship must alwaya lead us 
to the highest plessures, 

Ix judging character, we are apt to seek in 
others for, qualities which match those we our- 
selves possess, 

Trust neither the praise of a friend nor the 
contempt of an enemy entirely, rather strike 
a balance between, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


a 


BreapeD Potatozrs.—Boil four mediumssiged 
potatoes till done ; dip in beaten white of egg, 
then In powdered breadcrumbs, and fry .in 
hot lard, 

Darep Peace \Savcs,—~Wash thoroughly in 
warm, water; cook slowly fn just enough water 
to cover them until nearly done ; remove them 
from the fire, skim them into. a pan of cold water, 
then slip off the skins and returg peaches to the 
water in which they were boiled. Add sugar, and 
cook slowly. until done. Serve cold, 

A Nice Luxci’ Diso.—One pound of round 
steak, one pint of milk, one cupful of flour, one 
egg, salt and pepper, Cub. steak in dice; beat 
the egg light; add the milk to it; then. half 
teaspoonful of salt, Pour upon the flour very 
gradually, beating light and smooth, Butter a 
two-quart dish, and in it put the meat. Season 
well, and pour over it the batter, Bake one hour. 
Serve hot, 


A Lemos Cuesse Caxt.—Rab a pound of loaf ’ 


sugar upon the rind of two large fresh lemons 
until all the yellow part Is taken off, Crush it 
to powder, and mix with it the strained juice of 
— — the yolks of six and the whites of 
‘our well-veaten eggs, three sponge bisenits grated 
and four ounces of sweet butter, Put fi to- 
gether ing saucepan over the fire, and atir one 
way uutil the mixture is as thick as honey. It 
may be used at once, or, if preferred, may be put 
into a jar and covered closely. If kept in a cool, 
dry place, thé mixture will remain for two 
or three years, Time, half an Hour to prepare. 

A Sovrnerxy Disx#—Guund.—Pat a tabdle- 
spoonful of pork drippiags into a frying-pan. Set 
over the fire ; when hot put in two aliced 
and let them fry for two or thres minutes, Have 
two fat chickens cut up, add to the onions in the 
pan, with two or three slices of fat’bacon, and 
tablespoonful of minced parsley, Let them fry all 
together untilbrown, add half a gallonof chopped 
okra, and stir until wilted. Turn the contents of 
the frying-pan futo a saucepan, with two peeled 
and chopped tomatoes, aud hot water to cover. 
Let simmer over a slow fire. for three-quarters of 
an hour. Add pod of red pepper chopped, a 
pinch of black pepper, a teaspoonful of salt. 
Serve with boiled rice, 


{ of the dead person ; they, if they 





Inrecriovs diseases are unknown in” Green’ 
land, 


Tax Swedish bride fills her pockets with bread, 
which she dispenses to everyone she meets on her 
way to the church, every ‘she disposes of 
averting, as she believers, a misfortune, 

TRE long tails of the Shah of Pérsia’s horses 
are dyed crimson for sfx inches at their Do es 
jealously-guarded privilege of the ruler his 
6obs, 

Parke quilts are coming into general use amon 
the aan classes abroad, They aré made of aoe 
of white paper sewed together, and_perforated all 
cover at a distance of an inch or two apart, 

In Abyssinia itis the law that the on 
causing death shall be turned over to the pe 
B, to put 
him to death in the same Manner as the 
was removed, 

Pernars the most splendidly decorated church 
in England is that of Whitney Court, Woreester- 
shire, It is entirely constructed of white marble; 
the pews are chastely carved, and the t is of 
genuize Carrara marble, richly with 
precious stones. ' : 

Scariet seems the colour most conepieuon: in 
bright sunshine; and searlet flowers ars ¢ommon- 
est in dry and sunny climates, where their colour 
gives them an advantage in their struggle with 
other flowers for the attentions of butterflies and 
other pollen bearers. 3 

A powsrFur snwsthetic, which volatilizes on 
exposure to the air, has been invented by »« 
Polish chemist. Tt is believed that bonibs filled 
with this chemical, and thrown into the ranks of 
an opposing army, will in a few moments make 
the foe utterly helpless. 

Ons of the best-known Paris photographers is 
in possession of a movable studio. In appearance 
it resembles a railway carriage, with glass slides 
and blinds, and it runs on a circular track, the 
idea being to get the proper rays of light at the 
proper angle on the person Inside, 

Mosr of the men fn the islands of south-western 
Japan lead lives of idleness, and are cheerfully 
supported by the women, The males are fond of 
music, some of them being excellent musicians, 
on various instruments ; but it.is considered dis- 
graceful for a woman to play. 

Ix, Cochin, a town on the.coast of. Travancore, 
in the south-west of Iadia, there is a small body 
of Jews who are called'white Jews, because their 
skin fe fair aud their hair: light, They have 
dwelt there hundreds of yeara as a distinct race, 
and elaim to be descendante of the Jews who led 
from Jerusalem after , its destruction by the 
Romans, ' ie 8 

Ay eminent man of science can blow one #>ap- 
bubble inside ancther.and make theinner one lift 
the outer one up without “breaking either. He 
can also make a sosp-bubble roll down a spiral 
staircase covered with soap-film, ‘and leap from 
step to step, as if it were made of ivory instead 
of water, 

Tre bigwest insect of its kind ia the world fs 
the Hercules Beetle of South America, 
grows ‘to six ve in length.“ It te said that 
great numbers of these creatures are “sometimes 
seen on the mamma tree, ing the rind from 
the slender branches by working around them 
with thelr horns antil they cause the juice to flow. 
This jaice they drink to intoxication, and then 
fall senseless to the ground. 

Tere bas been much speculation as to how 
the saucient Egy stians managed to erect their 
enormous mono! Hie: tapookilans one hundred feet 
in height, and g hundréds -of ‘tons. 


was raised a circular enclosure of height equal fo 
that of the monolith, This latter had, 
wood or other floate fiited to it, e ati 


the upper part, so that when water was brought 
into the enclosure the obelisk rose gradually ta 
the vertical, 
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NOTICES TO-CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nerrm=—No employer fs obliged to give a domestic 
eorvant a« character. 

W. M.—Rub tt oe bread crumbs; anything: else 
pc make matters w 


arsG.—Spring is pi a held to commence on 
me oh 20th, when the sun cnters Aries, 

TrovrLeD.— “ither son, or both, can te paied pem te 
contribute towards the on support of the father. 

Aysx.—There fs not at present asaisted emigration to 
any part of the British colonies or elsewhery. 

Penxy.—There befvg no will, your parents’ property 
will be divided amongst all the the child dren equally. 

Saumy.—October 14th, 1881, came on Friday. Sep- 
tember 5th, 1880, Sunday, April 3:d, 1879, Thursday. 

Ox rsx Dovet.—Your doctor or the clergyman of your 
pariah might possibiy advise, or you might advertise. 

. pa nd >» line ‘ Oh, for the touch of 8 — 

and,” occurs in Tenmyson’s poem commen . 
break, break,” . : 

A. G.—Indian ink dissolved in water in saucer, of 
common ink with sugar and gum dissolved in it, suit 
fcr ticket writing. 

Parp.—The lodger is responsible for the rent of his 
apartments while he is away on holiday, unless there 
was an agreement to the contrary. 

G. M. Sy ‘and Malta are. foreign stations for 
military, but 2 De wen rollitia may walle: certain cireom. 
stances be these places, 

Prcay.—As to really high-class, artistic crayon work, 
it is very doubtful if there is or ever will be ‘sy royal 
road to the learning of . 

Jonx.—For January, the garnet ; Febru : 
March, bloodstone ; “yh dischdud; May’ amethyat 
June, agate ; July, raby ; August, pon My hightenher® 
sapphire; October, carbuncle : Noveunber, topaz; 
December, turquoise. 

Sarazy Gamp.—The y to réll an urabrella 
so tke hand, hold ens of ofthe itm bod the, iak with 

same an 'y eno to prevent 

their being while the covering is boing twirled 
around with the other hand. . 

ea, i seth SS tee with fine. 

Ww when ‘OU, 

‘ ee ” tbat is, white of veblakod fa ap ayes 
wodrops of vinegar added, an Ae od to subside ; 
~gunciuia ius Dbrugh always one way. 

by —Eq Copy oo pe pa gr heat them well 


<att ten Aber ane , 
“; Gat ae . a yor, iru. 


minds, es 
shonld grew tnt onokea ee Bae, a Oe gomg s man 


Mrtucewt,—For mueny marble bag ay mantels ~ 


the like, an exeollent 
ordinary baking soda mnolstibed with we water ina 8 


ing 
thick paste. Spread it over the ‘an let itremain 
entil d Then wipe, w ouds 
ao polish with old eistha, "o> Re 
Grisas.—Half of the the gold Ye die oe 
wane « — ae 6 80 formet Pes 
nnot endare bh 8 Veasel they hoa nyo 
entirely wrong place, as Srident from. tho way in 


which they dash Abott, a and go round and round until 
faly worn out, 

Cons rant Resven,iplbel wth Yensine, diluted 
with water, followed by @ sponging with plaix water ; 
hag it then in 9 current of freah fot a day or two. 
If not very greaey, ® solution of ammonia and weter 
weer and the smell pualt; be gone in a few 


Vera.—You totais. your age 
by the Js bau peeeel of  rapbtag wi 
py a ene ee soda water ; 
rear ‘ Mara be warm itis is 
pea ys hig Bd si Ney ." 


Tovpre.—If asdivty: as describe it wel 
be washed. Make aod with hot tne me 


et rae et cold, and and down 
ugh the Idtheted water: “*Do not rub the fabric 


where leaned, rinee in alightly water, draw.out |. 
‘whe -Sryiag. to prevent | 


and stretch  frequentty. 
shrinkage, Me Be go Be op 








Partit.—Coftee if. they have 
not been tonshad of eat they | 
tuto a dye) by pout irongh Pho stained 
when er sigapor bor soft,” 
Water, not, afictent 
powdered ~ ain How 4 


Yhrough, 


Gus.— Just, wa 1 b the steel ° 
Eta Eee 7 acetate 4s 
yp ae 
aa: pug oa mer 
pe ed 
a fe ‘be clantly: 7, 
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‘No flaw in its :laim to be ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 


FRYS : 


Pure Concentrated ( 


Bee GOA : 


Awarded aoe 










MEDICAL ANNUAL. 
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Strongest ang Bact. i> &: 
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Awxwanrp Jim.—The best to overcome bashful- 


route men bo elderly fociety women, 


“TILL DEATH U3 DD PART.” 


| one tablespoons 





And Eden's bowors are gay 
when the head is 

E’en when the eyes are dim, 

I to ta i aweet — — 








Torrorse.-—The secret of makiug very clear sauces is: 
to use arrowroot instead of flour, as this is the purest 
form of starch, Mix one-third of & cup of sugar with 
one-half level tablespoonfal of arrowroot, add a cup of 
boi water and cook five minutes. Add two table 
spoonfuls of sherry wine and no butter if a very clear 
pe ann wanted, otherwise add two level tablespoonfuls 

utter. 


BertHaA.—Procure a. large roe, wash it carefully and 
tie it up in « — of muslin, pnt ‘it into plenty of cold 
water with salt to taste {t and a little vinegar ; when !¢ 
boiis up, let it boil gently for an hour if it ‘aa large one, 
half an hour for a middling sized one ; take it out of the 
cloth and skin ft; you can then use it as you will; it ie 

good with bacon ; fry the bacon first, and then alice the 


| roe and fry fu the becoa, or in fat without bacon. 


JowaTaan.—Have ready grated one pound of rick 
cheese. Raub the bottom of the chafing dish with a 
clove of garlic oF my of onion. Put in the cheese, add 

of tomato catsup, one of Worcester- 
shire sauce, one-half tablespoonful of salt, four shakes of 
cayenne and two level teespoonfule of butter. Light 
the lamp, stir until it begins to melt, then add very: 
gradusliy four tablespoonfuls of alo or beer. When 


| soft, smooth and creamy, pour it over the toast or 
| biscuits, 4 


Beriz.—Mix together two caps cold water, cne 
tablespoonful honey, one Bo soft soap, one 
glass whisky or alcohol. Mix all these thoroughly, 


and lay the dross on a table, a breadth ata time, and , 


sponge on both sides ; then "dip it in cold water, and 

ake out aa well ar ible, but do not wring it, hang 

it np.to half dry, and then tron with a hot from on the 

wrong vide. 1 the dress is only rumpled sponge on the 

a side with weak gum arabic acd water, and tron on 
the wrong side, 


W. 6. B.—Three tablespoonfuls starch, one teacupful 
| of cold ‘water, one large teaspoonful of white soap 
melted, one & small teaspoonful borax, half teacupful 
beiling water. Mix the starch and cold water in a basin 
till smooth, then in another dish stir the soap, borax, 
and boiling water together till melted ; pour this now 
into the basin with the sterch and mix weil together 
till a nice froth gathers on the top. Wash your linen 
in this and wring it out. Then take and rub it all over 
with your hands dry, as if you were washing it. Then 

x in the folde of a clean towel, and wring it av 

b Fold and clap and prepare to Iron 
it. Teo first on the wrong side, then on the right, and 
turn it several times. After you have ironed all your 
collars, eufts, and shirts ~~ shevld go over them again 
with a hot fron to finish them, ae cold water starch 
| always ) nee damp. Wrinkles come from bad tron- 
ing, and written instructions can make a person handle- 


an iron; the iron must be jaid on 20 a8 to have none. 
; The The. resipe if carefully followed makes a beautiful 


The common fiat iron fy best, and copsidcrable 


pore er should be used in giving the last and poliching 





y Love phs 
And thou wonkist vainly ‘part 
thless 






as true 
yon’s bright after view } 








— Lovpom RxapER can be sent $6 deny part of the 
nw AapaucenA, tonmrendl 


world 
One fand Btehtpenrs . early subscripticys 
} for _ Shilieon Pi including. ee eee Part, ix 
_Eigh ge and panto genveres. 


Nornuas, Pasa and Voooum ae fn pest 


| aod may Dead ot all Booksellers. 


NOTICH.—Part 431, Now Read oo Secpenee 
hipence. Also Vol. 1, bound in lous 


tree, 
‘4s. 64. 
‘ex INDEX 20-Vou., Poti ‘a Now Ready Pris 
| ire ; 
1 Spd ye hg ites 
‘Tur Lowpom Reaper, 2 Seialiinn = wie Birvee, 


44 We canct undertake to return rejosted manu- 
toripte. 
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UNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY SOAP. COMPETITIONS 


SINDTHIS TOPPORTION ‘The first of thoso Monthly Competitions will be held January 90th, 1897, to be followed by others Each Month during 1697. Com. 
a a SUMACHT SOARL petitors sending in the most a8 win the best Prizes, but every 0 uae sending in not less than §O Sunlight ar 50 Lifebuoy 
ge Coupons wins a Prize. ——— 


RULES. 

















wrapper (top left-hand oa with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT 
Competitor lives in, and the word “SUNLIGHT” or “LIFEBUCY,” 
whichever Coupons the Bey contains, Do not send an advice of 
Coupons in a separate letter P 
4. The cae pope will beg whic wll 8 ap MONTH, 
Coupons received too late for one month's Com w 
wm P RIZES 5 


next. Ali parcels on which postage has not been fully paid WiLL he BE 
REFUSED. 













2: npetitors ay evter BAG Hor EVERY MONTH for EITHER’or 
BOT ft ** Sunligh or * Lifet oy” Competitions, ba t must send in the 
1Gugt* or * LIFE Y * Coupans in SEP ARATE PsCK ETS, 






7] aut 1a 






y 
ally tuarked yu the outside of the postal wrapper “SUNLIGHT” or 
oY.” 










y 
ion contain wit the heading “au badass ft SOAP * to the best of their ability and judgment, but it is understocd that ALL 


AP.” Bey > 








each 


For Sunlight and Lifebuoy 













va 
rahe FE EBU 5. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold dealer 
2, For this Con petit on the United Kingdom will be divided into 4 CASH, BIC YCL E Ss; | atock will Ie dis aalified. Employees of Lever Brothers, PP sation and 
ricts, and the Prizes will be awarded every nionth during 1897 to each WA TCHES,' & BOOHS their families are debwrred from competing. 
of the 7 Districts as state i below. 6 A printed | st of Winners in Competitor's district will be forwarded 
to Compe?itors io about 8 weeke after each Monthly fares ging clones. 
BUO' ever Brothers, Limited, will endeavour to award the Prizes fairly 


| 
| 
| 
to « u SUNLIGHT 80AP* or “LIFS- 
5 +s OA ee Win ‘pers as pdagrnn fl colle ey C: rat off the top portion of hr G I VEN FRE E 

































































c ith these (eaDed *‘Coupons ") a sheet wHo ayers ot AGREE TO ACCEPT THE AWARD of Lever Brothors, 
of pager stating Covapetttor Mt uarue oud) wAdreat mah fon reed Soap Wrappers. Limited, a4 final. 
Brothers, Limited, I nd ome “coat Birkenhead, marked on the postal = — ee LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 
ae! a i PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT COUPONS. Tota! Feige oll Die 
< LS . 
_vis| NAME OF DISTRICT. | thei Competitor in each District who sends in the largest number of Sunlight Oonpdhe Dace gage CaRlee t; MT a 
aver a ate ar i nee te tron m the District in which he or she resides, Will receive BBL CAB 2.0.0.0... csecessceersesseesecseeeneeatereeees £1,764,0/\0 
Le IRELANI The 10 Competitors in each District who send in the next rs Bre number will each receive, { 
_2 | _TRELAND. | carriage paid, at winner's option, a Lady’s or Gentleman's 3 ‘" Premier’ Bicycle,* with Fleuss 
2 _ SCOTLAND. Pneuuatic Tyres, price £21 . neve ash besn a 17,6400 90 
" eeiinenees agencies tea The 40 Competitors in each District who send in the ne st number will each rece ve, : 
3 | LONDON, MIDDLESEX, KENT, SURREY at winner: 8 ag en Lady’s ur Gentleman’s Rolled Geld Watch,t price £4 4s. 14,112/0 | ° < : 
fi js ————)| The remaining Sunlight Competitors will each receive Clo’ ound Books, ty Popular Pa 
: 4 | WALES! ANCASRIRE, CHUS SHIRE. Aut! x08, ia the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Sunlight Coupons GONE EB vcesccces «os nsdepasosede 10,000 2\9 pi" 
: ‘> Ia seme alain aii ar weer Total Prizes for Sunlight Coupons during 1897 ....... tevesscreerserteveres (43,5161 0 | 0 y 
Ky NORTHUMB A » HA . Ao, 
t MOREL ‘Bui CUMBERLAND, ‘YOR k- PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. ae 
i" SHIRE i, AN j eee rae = 
"4 ——|——— — The 1 Competitor in each District who sends in the largest number of Lifebuoy Conpene fror 
et 6 | sHROF sur x, HERE 9RDSHIRE, MON- | the District fn which he or she resides, will receive BBL CABN..........-..+-.s---csenreereerers sneer serareranenss 1,764; 0 | °° y 
a | MOUTHSHIRE. STAFFORDSHIRE. | ‘The & Competitors in each District ‘who send in the next largest number will each receive, 4 
|. Der YSHILE. B {CESTERSHIRE carriage paid, at winner’s sotteny a pied Gentleman's ‘* Premier ’”’ Bicycle,* with Fleuss e.en0/0 ‘ 
| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, OXFOKOSHIRE | Pneumatic Tyres, price £21 .. abevaniee rQ 
| BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. BERKSHIRE } The 8O Competitors in each District who send in the next largest ‘number will each receive, 
| NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, RUTLAND | ot winner’s option, a Lady's or Gentleman’s Rolled Gold Watch,t price £4 4s... .. 7,056) 0 ° . 
PCa OR NSHIRE, HUNTING: |  qhe remaining Lifebuoy Competitors will each receive Cloth-bound Books, by Popular 
POI OI ty ere _.___.----—---| Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Lifebuoy Coupons sent iD ......rsesrseseneente ~ga'dae o\9 
7 | NORFOLK, Bt PFO} LK, nes bs ae | “Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897... eas rx 40/0 6 
BuiborsMikt = DEON DSHIRE | GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunlight and Lifebuoy Coupons, 1897 ie 1156/6 6 















SHIRE ISLE OF WIGHT, CHANNEL ” 

SLAN DS IRE, DORSETSHIRE, | * The Bicycles ave the celehrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “ Premier” Cycles 897 Pattern, manufactured by the New 

80 Mi Ens ET's aL Ree ‘G iLOUK gSTER- | “Premier” Cycle Company, L*/., of Coventry, and 19 and 20, Hi Holborn Viaduct, London, fitted with Fleuss Tubeless 
DEVONSHIRE, CORNW 4 Pueumatic Tyres, Lamplugh's Saddlesand accessories, 1 These are : jeonnt Matthey > Rolled Gold Watches jewelled Y-plate, ¢ 


= Fe eethams a5 


| | : 3 2 
= Beers BORWICKS| 
FOR ANS & 
= BAKING = 
Ni KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH tissu 
1 Rimiven aol Poeaaeen Te | p Own F R idl 


REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 
When ordering Baking Powder insist on having 


ETC., AND 
A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY ITS USE. 
Bottles Is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
’ . b 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. WRsinetnenhadhewsndion tae Avoribieisilyse Oa 


| BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
| c€ 
i ATLAS” LOCK-STITCH | pp T 2 
: 5 . o P a Equal in “a quality to | 
i ne ey hsis, Wort oy Hood 4G). | 
: eer T 0 ensure satisfaction we will j 
: “ \ send Machineonreceipt of §/= 
, 










ne 















Se a 
























































Be sure to ask for “ BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
P.O. on one month's trial. Promotes Appetite. 


Balance can be paid 5/— MONTHLY, 
Call or Write for Designs sand Sam od of Work. | GURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
184, Hich Srrest, Campgn To ny LONDON } SHoiILLinG BoTtrlLEes. 


THE ATLAS SEWING MACHINE GCO., 
= 63, Seven Sisters Rop.; 1 ‘, Haan Rp., K1.BURN. 1 
(Please quote this Paper). * SHILLING 
rex 
THEY WILL NOT he 
‘he ENTANGLE OR BREAK ‘BOTT re 
ena? THE HAIR. LES. | 
= ; : Are offective and require . de 


. w- 




















| 
} 
no skill to use. by 

19 Curtora ln hen, fiee| A SPOTLESS SKIN. : 
1 by Post for 8 Stamps. } F H off 
Of oh eee ee ay A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. we 
R. L es fee | ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES a 
cuy ia, a” nena | ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. Pet 
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